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Spring Roll Call 


F WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS 








This year, we awarded more than 50 college 
and university scholarships to young men and 
women in various fields of activity. 

These scholarships fell into five groups: 

1. WESTINGHOUSE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. These 
were awarded to winners in the nation-wide Science 
Talent Search, which, conducted by Science Clubs of 
America, is designed to discover brilliant scientific 
minds in the making. Two scholarships were for 
$2400, eight for $400, three for $200, and twenty-five 
for $100. 


2. GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE ENGINEERING SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Ten scholarships were awarded, leading to an 
engineering degree at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Normally these cover five years, but because of the 
urgent need for engineers, this year’s winners will take 
the accelerated course at Carnegie Tech, receiving 
their degrees in three years. Present value of these 


scholarships is $1850. 


3. WESTINGHOUSE WAR MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four engineering scholarships of $2000 each, were 
awarded to sons of Westinghouse employes, on the basis 
of competitive examinations. 


4. WESTINGHOUSE-WORCESTER SCHOLARSHIP. One 
engineering scholarship valued at $400 a year, at 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, was awarded. This 
covers undergraduate work in any field of engineering. 


5. WESTINGHOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR 4-H CLUB 
MEMBERS. These were awarded to the six National 
Winners in the annual 4-H Club Rural Electrification 
Contest and are for $200 each. They are open to both 
boys and girls. 


These Scholarships are a regular part of 
our educational program, established for the 
purpose of furthering scientific knowledge. 


For full information on Westinghouse 
Scholarships, write for Scholarship Booklet 
ST-54. School Service, Westinghouse Flectric 
& Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 1017, 306 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


TUNE IN John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 
EWT, NBC. “Top of the Evening,’’ Mon. Wed. Fri. 
10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network 


Westin nghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 
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Skal, says the Icelander when he wants to wish 
you well. Have a “Coke’’, says the Yank in the same 
spirit. In every clime Have a “Coke” is a phrase that 
breaks the ice between strangers. That’s why 
Coca-Cola always belongs in your icebox at home. -the global _ = 


Yes, from the equator to the poles, Coca-Cola 





stands for the pause that refreshes, —has become the 






“Coke” = Coca-Cola 


ma It’s natural for popular names 

is i to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
get tions. That’s why you hear 

Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 


global symbol of those who wish well to their 


fellow men. 








COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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An outstanding solution of the language teaching 
problems in English in grades three through twelve 








STEPS “By Shattuck, Caule 
TO _Ahles, cuditendin 
GOOD 
ENGLISH 


®@ There is one book for each of the grades three through eight, one for the first two 
years of high school, and one for the last two years. 








® This Complete Language Arts Program includes a new and varied approach for 
each year with a complete review of the work previously covered. 


SUBJECT MATTER INCLUDED 


READING FOR PLEASURE AND INFORMATION TELEPHONING 
Stupy Hasits WriTinc SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Lrprary Work Writine LETTERS 
Usine THE Carp CATALOGUE Making ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Usine REFERENCE Books Giving DESCRIPTIONS 
Usinc THE DICTIONARY VOCABULARY BUILDING 
CONVERSATION’ Goop UsAcE 
TELLING STORIES FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR 
Givinc DIRECTIONS CREATIVE WRITING 
Crass Discussions AND REPORTS MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 
DRAMATIZATIONS Book REVIEWS 
CLius Work Rapio ANd Motion Pictures 
ELIMINATION OF COMMON ERRORS SPELLING 


STEP BY STEP DEVELOPMENT 


@ This complete program in the language arts is presented step by step with stimulating 
teaching suggestions, abundant examples, and full provisions for practice. This three-fold 
attack provides all that is needed to build correct habits in reading, writing, and speaking. 


EMPHASIS UPON FUNDAMENTALS 


@ Students must master the fundamentals of our language if they are to read, speak, and 
write correctly. This ability counts more than almost any other single factor in success in 
later life. The constant drill on good usage, clear speaking, and the emphasis on functional 
grammar in a practical way, develops in the student a confidence and a personality which 
he would not otherwise have. 


SPELLING 
@ In addition, each book of the STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH SERIES contains a full year’s 


work in spelling. The words were selected from the best recognized scientific investigations 
regarding the spelling vocabulary for elementary and high school grades. Each book is well 


supplied with teaching and learning aids in spelling. Classes which use the STEPS TO 
GOOD ENGLISH books do not need separate spelling texts. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.., Inc. Over 5,500 schools or school systems 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York have adopted the STEPS TO GOOD 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS ENGLISH SERIES in whole or in part. 
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FOR ELEMENTARY READING AND 


Reading for Interest 


A Balanced Reading Program. 
trated by children’s favorite authors and artists, in 
cooperation with a group of outstanding educators. 
Dr. Paul Witty served as consultant for the series. 
Ten books, accessory materials, practice books, and 
teachers guides. 


Our Growing World 


By Lucy Spracug MitTcHeELy and Others 


A new series answering the current need for a sound, 
authoritative social studies program built on the 
child’s relation to his world. Book I, Farm and City, 
and Book II, Animals, Plants, and Machines, now 
Book III, Our Country, in press. 
and teachers guides in preparation. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York 14 





SOCIAL 





STUDIES 


Written and illus- 


Other books 





















GENEVA COLLEGE SUMMER TRIMESTER 
May 22 to September 1 


An Accelerated Program of 15 Weeks — 


May 22 to September 1, 1944 









May 22 to June 9 


June 12 to Aug. 11 


Aug. 14 to Sept. 1 








Three Weeks 
Intensive courses in 
that one can pursue but 
one of a number of 
three hour courses of- 
fered 





Nine Weeks 


Academic and Educa- 
tional courses, includ- 
ing six weeks in Prac- 
tice Teaching. One 
may pursue two or 
three courses. 


Three Weeks 
Intensive courses in 
that one may pursue 
but one of a number of 
three hour courses of- 





fered. 











One may take a full semester of fifteen weeks and thus “step-up” graduation one semester. 
A Special Program for Seventeen-year-olds. 

One may study in any combination of these divisions, since new courses begin with each 
period. A Special Freshman Program running throdgh the fifteen weeks. 


GENEVA COLLEGE 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 





























First 8 Weeks-June 12 to Aug. 5 


Dickinson College—Summer Session 


Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


¢ 


4 


COURSES DESIGNED FOR TEACHERS—Full Curriculum for Undergraduates 


Complete Information Sent Upon Request 


Second 8 Weeks-Aug. 7 to Sept. 30 


Complete Courses offered in each eight week session 





BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


| Begins July 3 
Closes August 11 


Bucknell University presents a 
wide variety of courses for Class- 
room teachers, principals, and 
superintendents. The Guidance 
Workshop will emphasize the 
| training of counselors for schools 
and post-war readjustment. 











Spend your summer in the 
beautiful Susquehanna Valley. 


For complete details, write to 


PROFESSOR W. H. SAUVAIN 
Department of Education 
Bucknell University 
LEWISBURG, PA. 











SUMMER SESSIONS 


for Teachers 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Begins Monday, June 26th 
Closes Friday, August 4th 


Temple University presents a complete 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its 34th Summer Session for 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require credits for certi- 

fication, or if you are a candidate fer a 
degree, you will find that the Temple i 
mer Session is ideally suited to your needs. 
The regular University facilities are avail- 
able, and in addition to its educational 
vantages, the University—and the city 
of Philadelphia and environs—offer man: 
recreational opportunities. BCA i 

ling a Summer in Pbii 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 
e 
WRITE for illustrated booklet B ngs de- 
scribes the many advantages o, dds ‘emple 
Summer Session for 19. ves ie o of 
the Registrar, B 
Avenue, Philadelphia, — 











y 








UNIVERSITY OF 


ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 10-August 
18. Graduate and undergraduate 
study. Courses for superintend- 
_ ents, principals, and teachers. 
Art, music, home _ economics, 
' commercial subjects, nursing, 
‘ science. Demonstration schools. 
* Accelerated Program—June 12- 
September 26. Full semester’s 
undergraduate work in Educa- 
tion, Engineering, Liberal 
Arts, Nursing, Premedical 
subjects. Freshmen may 
enter June 12. Write— 
Director, Summer Session 
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ACCELERATED COURSES 


FOR 


High School Graduates 


High school seniors who gradu- 
ate in May can finish a college 
course in three years by attend- 
ing summer semesters. Those 
who desire to follow a regular 
four-year course should enter in 
September. 

Courses in liberal arts, applied 
science and engineering, com- 
merce and secretarial work, and 
music. 

Large campus, beautiful dor- 
mitories, modern equipment. 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Grove City - Pennsylvania 














Main Summer Session 
SUMMER June 26 to August 4 


STUDY ||| || 
ai at HT | Iutenr- Session 
Bal HOME | | June 5 to June 23 




















IF you can’t go tosummer 


school, study at home by Post-Session 


enrolling in teacher edu- | | 
cation correspondence | August 7 to August 25 
courses with the Corres- | | 
pondence Study Divis- 
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ine o6 tha Sehnatat PECIAL features include five-day workshop conferences on 
ilies, Mili: Meataa, social studies, English, adult education, women's education, 
i sag guidance, school administrative problems; psychology insti- 
sylvania State College, tute; three-day intensive course on food preservation; institute for 
: State College, Pa. leaders in child care centers; and reading conference. 
: Twenty-nine departments offering studies leading to bac- 
Opportunity for Camp Counselors calaureate or advanced degrees, and toward fulfillment of 
ee : , requirements for teaching, supervisory, administrative, or 
y _ in one of the oldest and best equipped boys ¥ 
_ Camps in Maine, July and August 1944. Pro- one or another of the special certificates issued by the 
7x fessional staff with compensation above Department of Public Instruction 
average. For interview write or call The : 
Kennebec Camps, 404 Sansom St., Phila- | 
delphia 6, telephone Lombard 3390. Ideal environment to combine stimulating cultural and recreational 
ye activities; splendid living accommodations; moderate expenses. 
ste THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS department at Write for further information and announcement to: 
\d- State Teachers College, California, is 
rs. | preparing to give instruction to a large 
am number of men and women who have e 
Is. been teaching on emergency certificates. | 
12 A total of 22 industrial arts courses will | DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
ats be offered during the three summer 
Ca 
= sessions, the dates of which are: Pre- | THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
ay session, June 5 to 23; regular session, | STATE COLLEGE, PENNA. 
ac June 26 to August 5; post-session, | 
August 7 to 25. iY y, 
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Do You Know A Handi- 
capped Youth? 


Jo the Classroom Teacher: 


@ The Williamsport Technical Institute spe- 
cializes in the retraining of handicapped 
young people for war employment and 
post-war careers. Through a scholarship 
arrangement with certain progressive em- 
ployers, we offer many cost-free oppor- 
tunities in electronics, radio, aviation, 
drafting and other modern technical fields. 


@ If you are in contact with handicapped 
boys and girls over sixteen, 4F's, or dis- 
charged servicemen, will you let us know 
about them? If you have local school serv- 
ice for handicapped persons or if your 
young friend is employed in a war industry, 
consult these agencies first. 


Williamsport Technical Institute 
WILLIAMSPORT . PENNSYLVANIA 




















University of Pittsburgh 
SUMMER COURSES 


Regular and special wartime courses on a 
victory school-the-year-round plan in all 
schools and divisions 


SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 


ADMINISTRATORS 
PRC= TWO) WOCRB. 65 os550s Se XGen sires June 12-June 23 
Svening DIX WOKS «5. oss eke ensinds June 5-July 14 
PeeORulAaT BIS WEES: ooo. esses seit June 26-August 4 
Eight Weeks Science Courses ..... June 26-August 18 
PORt-TWO WEEKS |... os occ deen nes August 7-August 18 


SEMESTER FOR BEGINNING AND 
ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


June 26-September 13 
For information, address the Director 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 

















Announcing 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


McConathy - M organ - Mursell- Bartholomew - Bray - Miessner - Birge 


A New Basal Series with New Content 
Procedures, and Objectives 
Primary Books Now Ready} 


FIRST BOOK—opens an exciting and beautiful new 
world, in which song and illustration give story-tell- 
ing unity to each double-page spread. Gift-book 
format, illustrated in four colors, and black and white 
by Lloyd J. Dotterer. List Price $.68 


SECOND BOOK—provides rich and varied experi- 
ences in singing, playing instruments, listening, creat- 
ing, and dancing, as part of the “reading readiness” 
program. 145 songs, 14 themes, illustrated in color 
by Jules Gotlieb. List Price $.84 
THIRD BOOK—draws together the varied activities 
of the “reading readiness’ program into a rich and 
beautiful tapestry of color and tonal charm. Illustrated 
in color by Priscilla Pointer. (in press) 

(Write for the 16-page prospectus, illustrated in 
full color). 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East Seventeenth Street, New York 3, New York 


KNUTE L. JOHNSON, Representative 
4614 Woodland Avenue 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 
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A New Geography with Two Yacgue Features | 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WESTERN WORLD 
BY WALLACE W. ATWOOD 













NEW Maps NEW Illustrations NEW Text 


Beautifully printed, up-to-the-min- Picturesque, full of action, they make Fascinating in its wealth of fresh in- 
ute, they are the clearest, most timely, the other peoples of this hemisphere formation, its graphic, simple style 
most informative you’ve ever seen. live before your pupils’ eyes. grasps attention—holds interest. 


Note These Exclusive Features: 


This text views this hemisphere as one whole. It’s The new maps spread before your pupil—as one great 
the only Geography that gives proper emphasis to whole—the entire sweep from Greenland to Pata- 
our vitally important relations with Canada and gonia. This drives home the significance of geographic 
Latin America. Links the Western Hemisphere to- factors as no other maps have done. Your pupil 
gether in one closely related entity. No other sees how these factors affect the lives of the peoples. 
Geography gives such clean-cut understanding of all Grasps as never before how the two continents 
the peoples on these two continents. complement each other. 


Coming Soon. Ask for Full Information! 


The Famous Atwood-Thomas Series—Immensely Popular with Teachers and Pupils 


VISITS IN OTHER LANDS—for Grade 4 THE AMERICAN NATIONS—for Grade 5 


$1.24 $1.68 
NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS—for Grade 6 


$1.72 


Prices Subject to Discount 


GINN AND COMPANY . oo FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 

















Charles &. Dull 


MODERN PHYSICS 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 


serve the practical purposes of war-time courses in physics and chemistry 
duprenianr pupils, and with thein teachers 
Charles E. Dull believes in teaching physics and chemistry, not something about physics 


and chemistry. He knows how to write simply and clearly. His books are full of mod- 
ern applications. 














HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 
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AM most happy to be with you this afternoon and to 
bring to you of the Southeastern Convention District 

and Schoolmen’s Week the greetings of your State Associa- 
tion. One of the pleasing assignments of your President 
is that of meeting with the members in groups such as this 
and talking over with them the work of the Association. 
So it is a pleasure to speak to you about your Association, 
the place it occupies, the program it must pursue, and your 
part in that program. 
A Powerful Organization 

Ours is a powerful and influential organization. For 
ninety-three years it has promoted the progress of educa- 
tion in our Commonwealth and has left the imprint of that 
progress in a great system of public schools provided and 
maintained under the provisions of statutory law. It num- 
bers in its ranks some 54,000 members including all types 
of persons engaged in the field of education, It maintains 
a permanent Headquarters in Harrisburg, staffed and 
equipped to serve you. Through its monthly periodical, 
the PENNSYLVANIA ScHOOL JouRNAL, and its weekly Education 
Bulletin it informs the membership of educational develop- 
ments and Association activities. Through elective officials 
and committee members it determines democratically its 
policies and programs. ,It can and does speak for the school 
people of the State. And as such it commands respect. 

This respect is inherent in the nature of our profession. 
We are a highly trained group, fitted to serve the public 
need. When there is need for assistance in the carrying 
through of projects of great magnitude affecting the gen- 
eral public, we are called upon. And we heed the call and 
do the job. You remember the registrations for rationing, 
the selective service registration, war bond drives, and 
many others. But these are side issues. Most important is 
that the public has placed upon our shoulders the trustee- 
ship of their most prized possession, their children. In our 
hands lies the responsibility for the guided development of 
these children to their rightful places in the world of to- 
morrow. Let us never forget that in the program we plan, 
the ends we seek, the requests we make, that the interests 
of these children are uppermost. 


A Look to the Future 


With this basic premise in mind, let us look to the future. 

In this year of 1944, the nation moves to the crisis of 
world conflict. The dark days of defense against the spread- 
ing menace of totalitarianism are past. There lie ahead the 
days when we shall strike with all the might of the great- 
est industrial nation on earth and carry the battle on across 
the Pacific and onto the continent of Europe. We teachers 
will do our part. Already some 3835 of our number are 
enrolled in the military service and the quality of their 
leadership is measured by the fact that more than half of 
them bear commissions. Already our service flag records 
that of this number, sixteen are among those who will never 
come back. As the months go by and the stern demands 
of selective service are met, we can expect the number to 
mount. We do not protest this drain upon our man- and 
woman-power. We have asked, and this only, that selec- 
tive service not take men doing critical school work and 
leave single men in less critical industries. 

For this is not the condition that causes us the greatest 
alarm. ‘True, the taking of one person in every fifteen and 


* Address before the General Meeting of the Southeastern Con- 
vention District, Philadelphia, March 22, 1944. 
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of one man in every three or four from the classroom could 
not but have its effect upon the quality of instruction. The 
drain upon our teaching force results from a more indirect 
effect of the war—the drift of teachers into industry where 
their services will be more amply rewarded than in the 
highly honored but not too lucrative profession of teaching. 
It is for this reason that we in Pennsylvania are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel as far as teachers are concerned. 
Sometimes it seems that we draw the supply from outside 
the barrel. 

Some years ago there was written into the statute books 
the requirement that every new teacher should be a graduate 
of a full four-year college course. We hailed that as a 
great advance in the development of our school system. 
We felt that it was only right that every child should be 
taught by a well-trained teacher and that every child should 
have an equal right to such instruction regardless of where 
he or she went to school and regardless of the grade place- 
ment of that child. We thought it was a good plan then; 
we think so now. 

But when we set the standards high, and equal, for 
entrance into the profession we failed to achieve one other 
very important thing. We failed to set up an adequate 
incentive for persons to carry through such a program of 
training and we failed to equalize that incentive at the 
same time that we equalized the training requirement. 
Even before the war this situation was making itself felt 
and there were shortages developing in certain fields. The 
advent of war conditions has merely made apparent a con- 
dition already existent. It has been necessary during the 
first half of the current school year to issue emergency 
certificates in the number of 1997 to keep the schools 
operating.t In some cases even this expedient of lowering 
the standards has not sufficed. 


New Salary Schedule Necessary 


And for those of us who carry on there is the ever 
present problem of the cost-of-living. We are typical of 
that great group of persons known as the “white-collar” 
worker. With our salaries relatively static we are face to 
face with a struggle to maintain ourselves and our de- 
pendents while a creeping inflation diminishes the value to 
us of the salary we receive. In our case, in this Common- 
wealth, operating under a basic salary schedule which was 
drawn up in 1921 and which has had only minor modifica- 
tions since that time, the problem is acute. We remember 
gratefully those who wrote that law. But we ask if this 
is not the time to write a new one to fit the times. 

That is our problem. The conditions dictate the course 
to be pursued. This is the year to plan a program to 
offset these difficulties and to marshal our strength and in- 
fluence for a united effort to bring that program to fruition. 
Leadership is needed; your Association will furnish it, now 
as in the past. Unity is needed. Unless we can obtain a 
meeting of minds among ourselves as to the details of a 
plan which will best assure the maintenance of high pro- 
fessional standards of instruction we can not expect the 
public to support us. We must have unity of plan and 
purpose, unity of thought and then of action, unity of 
organization. We must all of us see the picture whole. 
Our program must be a program for Pennsylvania. 

This will be no spur-of-the-moment program. We have 
been building toward this for a number of years. In 1938 


{7 February PENNSYLVANIA ScHoot JOURNAL, page 196. 
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we invested $10,000 of our funds in the School Costs Sur- 
vey. The results of that survey were most revealing and 
have pointed the way for us to follow if we are to achieve 
equalized educational opportunity for the children of the 
state. There is now at work a Legislative Commission to 
make a similar study of present day conditions. We shall 
cooperate with this Commission in any way they desire 
and we shall make available to them any of the information 
we have gathered that they may care to use. 

We will proceed with the preparation of our own rec- 
ommendations. We will do this carefully and with full 
consideration of all the factors involved. Our recom- 
mendations will be based on thoroughly checked and re- 
liable and up-to-date information. We have a record of 
making our requests on such a basis and in this program 
it is imperative that we maintain that record. For we 
know enough already of the implications of the facts of 
the case, to know that the program will be one of great 
magnitude. It will be necessary that our case be well 
documented in order that the public may become thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions which prompt its presenta- 
tion. 

Your Executive Council and your Legislative Committee 
will work cooperatively on this project. They have already 
entered upon the preliminary phases of it. There is func- 
tioning a joint committee of these two groups which serves 
as a unifying force in correlating their work. Such a com- 
mittee will be continued throughout the year and it is our 
belief that through such a committee and with the friendly 
and cooperative spirit pervading both groups there will be 
close and harmonious activity in the task of preparation. 


Expert Talent to Be Employed 


In order that their decisions may be unbiased and based 
upon accurate factual data both the Executive Council and 
the Legislative Committee have approved the employment 
of expert talent to act as a committee of consultants to be at 
their call in the developing of a program of revision of the 
permanent salary schedule. The personnel of this commit- 
tee will be carefully chosen in order that there may be as- 
surance that those selected will be recognized experts in 
their field. All matters of policy will be decided by your 
elected representatives on the Executive Council and Legis- 
lative Committee. Thus the pregram will be the outcome of 
a democratic process of development and will be based 
on unassailable data. 

This is the type of program for which I invite your sup- 
port. It will be an ambitious one but the time is ripe for 
just such an ambitious approach to the problem. The 
Association will point the way, mindful of your interest, and 
with attention focused on the major objective, better schools 
for Pennsylvania. We invite you to follow the step-by-step 
development of it. We will keep you informed of each step. 

Now is the time to lay the groundwork for the great 
task of next year, the enactment of the program. Build 
better your local branch, join with your fellow teachers to 
improve the effectiveness of it. The support of every 
teacher will be needed and the most effective way to make 
that support count is to channel it through a strong local 
association. During this year our public relations program 
should be stressed. The support of the general public will 
be needed. It is for us to bring to them the information 
that we have. We do not fear the facts, they will tei: our 
story for us. 

Yes, we have a job to do, a job which will require the 
best efforts of every one of us. Let us rally to it and crown 
the labor of the last few years on this program with the 
achievement of another great landmark in the record of 
educational progress in this State. Once united on our 
Plan and Purpose, we can then with unity of action achieve 
it. Next year is the year of decision; let us be ready. 
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Open House at 
Honesdale High School 


N March 9, the Honesdale High School of the Union 
School District of Honesdale, of which Harry F. Man- 
beck is superintendent, successfully achieved a new level of 
school-community relationships by means of an Open House. 
Preliminary plans for an Open House were made by a 
joint staff-student council committee. Special committees, 
headed by staff members and assisted by students, carried 
out the various responsibilities. These committees included 
building and schedules, guides and information, hostesses, 
library, entertainment, exhibits, programs, refreshments, 
and publicity. Publicity was handled in the form of local 
newspaper releases, homeroom announcements and dis- 
cussions, and an invitation written by the principal and 
published in the school magazine and in the local papers. 
When the guests arrived, on the night of the Open 
House, a student hostess greeted them at the door and 
presented them with mimeographed programs. 

The hostess also directed the guests to the checkroom 
and to the library, where students showed them displays 
of school trophies, a collection of interesting photographs 
of graduating classes of former years, and the various 
library facilities. The president of the student council met 
the guests as they left the library and assigned them in 
small groups to trained guides, who conducted them through 
the entire school plant and showed them items of interest: 
the woodworking shop, where several boys demonstrated the 
uses of lathes, saws, and other tools; the gymnasium, where 
the advanced gymnastics club was in action; the commercial 
room, where copies of school magazines and programs were 
on display; and the classrooms, where all kinds of projects 
were on exhibit. 

At eight o'clock the student guides escorted the guests 
to the various classrooms. Parents had previously received 
copies of their children’s schedules. From eight to nine 
o'clock, they, instead of the pupils, reported to the classes, 
which were ten minute periods during which the parents 
met their children’s teachers and were introduced to the 
general content of the different courses. 

At nine o'clock everybody assembled in the auditorium. 
After a few words of welcome by the president of the stu- 
dent council, the music department presented a short pro- 
gram of choral and instrumental music. 

At the conclusion of the assembly program, the principal, 
on behalf of the staff and the student body, gave the 


guests a most cordial invitation to visit the school and 


school functions frequently and not to wait for another - 


Open House. He then invited the 350 guests to the 
gymnasium for refreshments. 

The guests were served sandwiches, cookies, and coffee, 
buffet style, by a joint staff-student committee. During the 
social hour a staff hospitality committee helped to make the 
three hundred and fifty guests feel at home. 

The administration, the staff, and the student council of 
the high school and the guests unanimously agreed that the 
program of the evening was of inestimable value in promot- 
ing closer school-community understandings. 





Golf Tournament 


HE Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club has an- 
nounced preliminary plans for its annual golf tournament 
to be held at State College during the Superintendents’ Con- 
ference, July 25-27. All club members are urged to support 
this tournament and invite schoolmen to participate. 
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ULY 1, 1944, marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 

System of Pennsylvania. The act of the General Assembly 
creating this system was approved by Governor Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh on July 18, 1917. The law provided that the 
official beginning of the operation of the system should be 
July 1, 1919. On that date the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System became an actuality. 

For the twenty-five years of its existence it has established 
an enviable record. It has grown to be the largest public 
school employes’ retirement system in the United States of 
America. It has handled millions of dollars of trust funds 
without any loss either in interest or principal, a record which 
has not been excelled by any other retirement fund in 
America. 


Looking back over the years those of us who have struggled 
to secure the enactment of educational legislation, marvel at 
the leadership which was responsible for its enactment. Who 
of us now would have the courage to propose and seek the 
enactment of legislation so far reaching in its benefits? What 
was wrought a quarter of a century ago must ever be an 
inspiration to those who follow after. 

Historically the movement for retirement laws for teachers 
goes back to the beginning of the century. As early as 1907 
a bill was enacted in the General Assembly permitting local 
districts to set up retirement systems for teachers. This same 
provision was included as a part of the School Code in 1911. 
It has never been repealed. Originally a number of the 
school districts of the State accepted this legal provision and 
established local retirement systems. 

The records indicate that there was little in common be- 
tween these local systems. Little wonder then that it be- 
came obvious that the solution of the question was a State 
system so that all teachers of Pennsylvania and all districts 
would have the benefits of retirement and so that the transfer 
of a teacher from one district. to another would not lessen the 
retirement benefits which had accrued to an_ individual. 
The records indicate that the State Educational Association 
and the Teachers League, the two leading teachers’ organ- 
izations in the State, were both actively promoting a state- 
wide system. 


At the annual meeting of the State Educational Associa- 
tion in 1910, Cheesman A. Herrick, President, delivered a 
presidential address on the need for a state-wide retirement 
system. His concluding paragraph was as follows: “The 
teachers of Pennsylvania have earned the right for security 
of tenure and retirement from service when the labors of 
their position have become a burden to them. The chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth are entitled to the services of 
teachers who are at the height of their power, and who are 
not giving a feeble, incapable service in their old age. Much 
progress has been made since the time when the aged and 
infirm were put to death or were abandoned to die of cold 
and hunger. But much yet remains to be done in making 
an adequate provision for these servants of the public who 
have done and who are doing so much to promote the 
highest good of the Commonwealth.” 


At the meeting in 1913, J. George Becht, President of the 
Educational Council of the Association and Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, presented to the convention a 
comprehensive report dealing with teachers’ pensions. At 
the convention in 1914, Dr. Becht presented a tentative act 
for retirement of superannuated and incapacitated teachers 


Twenty-fiftth Anniversary, Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System 






H. E. GAYMAN 


Executive Secretary, PSEA 


as agreed upon by the Educational Council of the Associa- 
tion. 

At the Association’s meeting in 1915, Ezra Lehman, Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, in his report stated that a 
retirement bill had passed the Senate, but had failed to pass 
in the House. 

In like manner the Teachers League at its conventions 
and through publications discussed and urged the adoption 
of a state-wide retirement system. This organization, Kather- 
ine Longshore, Hazleton, President, was very effective in 
arousing the teachers of Pennsylvania to take an active 
interest in the program. 

Lucy W. Glass, a teacher of penmanship at Jeannette, was 
a most active crusader. Typical of her service is a state- 
ment by C. W. Lillibridge made at the 1943 convention in 
presenting a certificate of appreciation to Miss Glass. He 
recalled her visit to the institute in McKean County to 
talk to the teachers in this faraway corner of the State 
about retirement. 

Miss Glass, in recalling these early days, tells how at her 
own expense she traveled more than two thousand miles 
throughout Pennsylvania to awaken interest in the enactment 
of the retirement law. 


In the years previous to 1916 sentiment for a retirement 
system was not lacking but rat>er unity ot effort. In that 
year Eli M. Rapp was elected Picsident of the PSEA. Miss 
Glass was named President of the Teachers League. Robert 
E. Laramy, for many years superintendent of the schools 
of Altoona and a loyal supporter of measures beneficial to 
teachers, tells how, on his return from the NEA Convention 
at Detroit, he visited with the PSEA President, Mr. Rapp. 
He urged Mr. Rapp to have the State Association and the 
Teachers League work together in developing retirement 
legislation. 

The outcome was that the two Associations joined in the 
creation of a joint committee. The personnel of this com- 
mittee was as follows: 


Louise D. Baggs, Superintendent of Schools, Bristol 
*J. George Becht, Secretary, State Board of Education 
*Oliver P. Cornman, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 
*George Dickson, Superintendent of Schools, New Castle 
Lucy W. Glass, Teacher of Penmanship, Jeannette 
Mary P. Lang, President, Pittsburgh Teachers Associatiom 
Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools, Easton 
*Ezra Lehman, Principal, Shippensburg 
*Katherine Longshore, High School Teacher, Hazleton 
*Mary McArdle, Latimer Jr. High School, Pittsburgh 
Raymond W. Sies, University of Pittsburgh 
*Margaret M. Sullivan, Assistant Principal, Ward School, 
Harrisburg 
J. W. Sweeney, Superintendent of Schools, Elk County 
Hervey B. Work, Superintendent of Schools, Lancaster 
Elizabeth S. Baker, Chairman, Assistant Principal, Camp 
Curtin School, Harrisburg 
This committee had many meetings during 1916. Un- 
doubtedly one of the most important things it did was to 


* Deceased. 
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secure the services of George B. Buck, New York City, as 
actuary. Mr. Buck was then a young man. Doctor Corn- 
man had been directed by the committee to make contact 
with a New York Actuary. The actuary originally ap- 
proached was not Mr. Buck but a much older man with 
more experience in retirement systems. It was upon his 
recommendation, however, that the committee selected 
George B. Buck. 


In an address before the House of Delegates of the PSEA 
in 1939, Mr. Buck spoke as follows: “My first contact with 
the system was on Wednesday, November 1, 1916, when 
Oliver P. Cornman, Associate Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Philadelphia, called at my office and asked if I 
would undertake the assignment of working with members 
of a committee in developing a sound retirement plan for 
Pennsylvania. Members of a subcommittee had been dele- 
gated to secure what he was pleased to call ‘Expert Advice.’ 
He and I had many pleasant meetings thereafter, and my 
office wrote the first drafts of the reports of that committee 
to the Legislature, and the draft of the bill which eventually 
became the law.” 


The selection of Mr. Buck was preceded by a number of 
meetings of the committee in which the general provisions 
of the law were considered and generally agreed upon. The 
technical framing of the act, however, was the work of 
Mr. Buck. 


The work of this joint committee undoubtedly was re- 
flected in the program of the State Educational Association at 
its meeting in December, 1916. At that time one of the 
general programs was a symposium on retirement: 


General theme, A State Retirement Fund for Teachers 


From the viewpoint of the classroom teacher, Elizabeth 
S. Baker, Harrisburg 


From the viewpoint of a business man and a _ school 
director, Hon. Marcus Aaron, Pittsburgh 


Present status of the teachers’ pension legislation in the 
U. S., J. George Becht, Secretary, State Board of Educa- 
tion, Harrisburg 


General policy of retirement fund plans, Oliver P. Corn- 
man, Associate Superintendent of Philadelphia 


Discussion, Raymond W. Sies, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh 


The joint committee under date of January 1, 1917, issued 
a four-page printed pamphlet on the teachers’ retirement 
fund. Under the heading, “Work Accomplished by the 
Committee” appears the following statement: 


“Social insurance is making progress slowly but surely in 
this country. Though its principles apply in other fields of 
service as well as in that of teaching, the teaching profes- 
sion has enjoyed both the good fortune and the distinction of 
leading the way. The appeal of the Committee to the 
teachers of Pennsylvania is that they actively assist in keeping 
our profession in the vanguard of the forces moving steadily 
forward along this important highway of. progressive legis- 
lation.” 


It was with this unity of purpose that the retirement law 
was introduced into the General Assembly of 1917, spon- 
sored by Senator Tompkins of Cambria County. In the 
House of Representatives it was ably championed among 
others by William T. Ramsey, a member from Delaware 
County. 


As with many other history-making pieces of legislation, 
pages could be written of interesting incidents that occurred 
during its consideration in the General Assembly. There 
were bright days and dark days. There were days when 
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those interested in the legislation called hurried conferences. 
There were days when hurried communications were sent 
state-wide, urging teachers to make appropriate contacts, 
and finally came the day of final passage, followed by the 
signature of Governor Brumbaugh on July 18, 1917. A 
united effort for a cause greater than the interest of any of 
the individuals or organizations concerned was victorious. 


Oliver P. Cornman, as chairman of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the State Educational Association in his report to 
the annual meeting in December, 1917, said, “The report 
of your committee concerning this measure might be summed 
up in a very few words,—The bill substantially as proposed 
by the joint committee one year ago has been enacted into 
law, and the retirement system, therefore, is an accomplished 
fact, a consummation that most devoutly has been wished 
for many years. . We advert with genuine pleasure to 
the fact that the history of this movement in the past few 
years has been that of an adventure in cooperation which 
has amply justified itself,—a cooperation that was so hearty 
and sincere that no one seemed to care how the thing be 
done or by whom the thing be done, so long as the thing 
actually be done. More by accident than by design, the 
secretary of the joint committee (Oliver P. Cornman) be- 
came the chairman of the Legislative Committee, and the 
chairman of the joint committee (Elizabeth S. Baker) be- 
came the secretary of the Legislative Committee. and 
the ‘presidents * of the cooperating associations—the Lord 
High Cooperators ex officio—if they may be so denominated 
without Jese-majeste, were loyally and constantly and effect- 
ively on the job.” 


Thus was enacted the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System of Pennsylvania. On July 1, 1919, the system 
was in official operation. 


Members of the first board selected as Executive Secretary, 
H. H. Baish, superintendent of the schools of Altoona, who 
on July 1, 1944, will have served as secretary during the 
twenty-five years of active operation of the retirement 
system. 


To members of the Retirement Board during these twenty- 
five years and to Doctor Baish, the members of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System of Pennsylvania owe a 
debt of gratitude. 


Statistics will be prepared after July 1, 1944, which will 
give a picture of the operation of the system during this 
quarter century. These with names of individuals who have 
served on the Retirement Board during these years will be 
printed in one of the fall issues of P. S. J. 


No more fitting conclusion on the occasion of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary could be used than to quote from the re- 
port of the Committee on Retirement Problems of the PSEA, 
C. W. Lillibridge, Chairman, to the House of Delegates, 
1943, “The most significant tribute that could be made to 
those who joined in framing the law and those who have 
administered it is to say that every legitimate claim either 
for disability or for a retirement annuity has been met in 
full. There has been no loss either because of mismanage- 
ment or unwise investments to any of the individuals whose 
financial equity is invested in the fund nor to the fund 
itself. 


“Those who visioned the establishment of this system 
looked far into the future. Because of them the twilight 
of life for thousands of Pennsylvania teachers is not dark- 
ened by gathering clouds of insecurity but brightened by the 
sunset rays of contentment and peace.” 


* State Teachers League, Lucy W. Glass; State Educational 
Association, Charles S. Davis 
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OQUR SCHOOLS 


HE Aliquippa Education Association has been carrying 

on a school sales program during this school term. Last 
October the professional committee of the local branch, 
Herbert E. Scott, chairman, set up a program for the school 
year. This program was based upon certain conclusions 
reached in discussions of teacher needs and interests. 

It was our thought that the community as a whole is not 
interested enough in the schools which serve it. Too often 
taxpayers are interested only in the cost of the schools. The 
average taxpayer is vaguely aware that education is a good 
thing, but he gives the schools little thought because he 
knows little or nothing about what the schools are doing 
or what they would like to do. He is not convinced that 
the schools to which he sends his child are, or should be, 
the greatest single influence for good in that child’s life. 
He is not sold on the necessity for insisting upon good 
teachers, good school buildings, or adequate equipment. He 
is quick to criticize schools and teachers because he does 
not understand the enormous problems there are in edu- 
cating young people. And yet, he is not an enemy of the 
school or the teacher. He simply does not know them or 
their work. 


Problem Acute in Wartime 


This lack of a real appreciation of the values of educa- 
tion has been evident in most periods of our history, but 
present war conditions have made the problem even more 
acute. Institutions of permanent value take second place to 
activities which produce equipment for war. Our schools 
are among those institutions which are too often being for- 
gotten. And the forgetting comes of our not having taken 
the militant attitude that in many ways the home front 
rests upon us. From the schools must come better attitudes 
which make better citizens, greater knowledge which will 
make more efficient technicians, better training which will 
provide the groundwork out of which may some day rise 
those who will give us better government. 

We must prove these values to our communities by taking 
a more active part as a professional group in community 
life. We must initiate and carry to conclusions activities 
which are obviously of value to the community. We must 
sell our schools to those who pay for them. We must go 
outside the classroom into the community and give more 
value for the tax dollar. We must expand our business be- 
yond a commonplace production of the “Three R’s.” We 
must advertise—and not by telling our communities we 
are important, but by really being important. 

Another conclusion we reached, which is related to the 
conclusion that we must sell ourselves as a group to the 
community, was that unfortunately, we must sell the im- 
portance of teaching to the teachers themselves. There is 
evidence that too many of us have little real respect for, 
or confidence in, the work we are doing. We are sometimes 
inclined to be apologetic about our profession. We have 
not been intelligently aggressive in carrying on outside the 
schools activities which improve the community by advanc- 
ing the mutual understanding of home and school. We 
have been resentful when it has been suggested that a 
teacher’s work cannot end at the threshold of the classroom 
after four o’clock. We have been reluctant to express pro- 
fessional thought. We have made little effort to help our 
communities understand what we are thinking. And we 
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Publicity Chairman, Professional Committee, 
Aliquippa Education Association 


have too often been deaf to honest criticisms of us expressed 
by our communities. We must do what we can to raise our 
professional enthusiasms to a higher level. 

If we teachers as a group take a role of active leadership 
and helpful participation in community activities, and if 
we individually show more professional enthusiasm in our 
work we will help to accomplish two worth-while purposes. 
First, the communities in which we work should improve 
in many ways. These improvements will be reflected in 
boys and girls whose strengthened morale will make them 
easier with whom to work. Secondly, our demonstrated 
value will make our taxpayers a little less eager to lower 
salaries in the reaction toward stringent local economies 
which will probably follow this war. Unless our taxpayers 
are absolutely sold on the idea of maintaining excellent 
schools, and unless they clearly understand that poorly paid 
teachers can never give them excellent schools, we shall 
soon find that all our recent salary improvements, small 
though they have been, will disappear, and we whose in- 
comes have not sharply increased as have those of so-called 
war workers, will take cuts in salary out of all proportion 
to our present emergency cost-of-living adjustments. 


A Three-Point Plan 


Having reached the conclusion that we must sell our- 
selves to the community and to our own coteachers we 
conceived a three-point plan. Briefly in outline this is our 
program: 

1. A series of articles on Your Child at School in which 
we explained our points of view as teachers, invited dis- 
cussions with the community, and explained the work we 
are doing. Our series included discussions of our treatments 
of the different subjects, practical child psychology, health 
problems, and administration and budget problems. The 
articles appeared weekly in the Aliquippa Evening Times. 
A different teacher contributed the article each week. The 
community reaction has been intelligent, and interest in 
the schools has been stimulated. 

The articles which have been printed so far in the Your 
Child at School series include: 

Today’s Children, Herbert P. Lauterbach 

War and Our Schools, Eric E. Garing 

Physical Fitness of the School Child, Florence M. Walsh 
Unsung Heroes, Eulalie Whitehill 

The Unfortunate Child, Mary E. Gruber 

Rest and the Child, Margaret McClintock Denbow 
What Does Your Child Read? Belle Adams 

How Your Child Plays, Marian L. Steel 

Geography in the Schools, Ada M. Shawkey 

Does Our High School Educate? Harry J. Hartley 
History in the Schools, Clifford Smith 

2. An attack on juvenile delinquency in cooperation with 
civic, fraternal, and religious groups. We began this attack 
by issuing a call to all local groups and interested persons 
to a general discussion of the problem. The response was 
good. The first meeting has been followed by two others. 
We now are known as the Council on Youth Problems, and 
at present we have organized and working a steering com- 
mittee to coordinate all efforts, a civic committee to recom- 
mend to the municipal government measures to be taken 
to aid our young people, a scout committee which is now 
forming new troops for boys and girls, a publicity commit- 
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tee which is pushing home by an intensive newspaper, 
poster, and speaking campaign the message that family life 
must be strengthened, and that we must carefully plan for 
our young people today. We have succeeded in having a 
new curfew ordinance enacted with effective enforcement 
measures provided for. We have begun to revise the parole 
system by instituting the Big Brother plan of child guidance. 
We are operating an after-school recreation program for 
boys and girls, and have been instrumental in constructing 
first of three outdoor ice-skating rinks. 

It would be well to emphasize that our teachers’ associa- 
tion is not working as a separate group, but has lined up 
by the side of citizens from every section and every class in 
a common fight. However, a member of our association 
is president of the council, and teachers are on all commit- 
tees. 

3. The third point in our campaign is aimed at our own 
group. We are attempting to stimulate professional thought 
by a series of round-table discussions of classroom problems, 
and of pertinent questions related to education. The first 
discussion in this series was held in January. Our super- 
intendent approved an early dismissal for the meeting. 

We realize that our program is not all-inclusive of edu- 
cational problems and that we shall make our share of 
mistakes, but we shall learn. And if, in the future, we 
continue to expand and strengthen our activities for com- 
munity and professional betterment, we shall have our re- 
wards. There will come a greater sense of personal satis- 
faction in the work each of us is doing, and perhaps there 
may even be more tangible recognition by our community 
of the fact that educating is still the greatest ‘single job being 
done in the world today. 





A Decade of Film Library Service 


HE cooperative film library at State Teachers College, 

Millersville, rendered its first service during the school 
year of 1933-34. At that time the library offered to its 
twenty-eight members the use of forty-seven “silent” films. 
In 1936-37 the library was extended by adding a “sound” 
division. At the present time the library offers to its 135 ac- 
tive members the use of 196 silent films and 157 sound 
films. During the year of 1942-43 a total of 3517 film 
bookings were handled. 

During the present period of war the library is doing its 
bit by distributing films from the Office of War Informa- 
tion, Office of Civilian Defense, and the Aviation Cadet 
Board. Through the use of these films thousands of 
pupils, and many adults, have been privileged to see with 
their own eyes and hear with their own ears the scenes 
and noises of actual battle. Just as the battles of the armed 
forces in the air, on the land, and on the sea are vividly 
reproduced on the screen so are the gigantic industrial 
efforts of the country depicted as they forge the sinews of 
war. 

Membership in the film library is not restricted. A school 
becomes a member by depositing a 16 mm. silent film 
(cost $24) or a sound film (cost $45). A deposit of $5 
per year is made to cover postage for mailing films to the 
school. A charge of $4 per year is made to provide help. 
At the end of the year repair items and overhead are 
totaled and prorated among the membership on the basis 
of films used. During the year 1942-43 the prorated 
charge per film was ten cents. Information with respect 
to service or membership may be had by addressing Lee E. 
Boyer, Acting Director, Film Library, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville. 





Kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 


—Shakespeare 
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William Penn Day 


HE 300th Anniversary of the birth of William Penn, 

the Quaker Founder and Proprietor of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, will be celebrated on Tuesday, 
October 24, 1944. Governor Martin has appointed a State 
Committee to coordinate the activities of the various groups 
interested in taking advantage of this occasion to re-em- 
phasize anew the life and teachings of one whose vision 
as a citizen and a statesman gives him a conspicuous place 
among the builders of our states. 
Committee 

Members of the Committee are: Edward Martin, Governor 

of Pennsylvania, honorary chairman; Charles F. Jenkins, 
president, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
chairman; Wm. W. Comfort, former president, Haverford 
College; Joseph R. Grundy, Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bristol; Ross P. Wright, president, Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, Erie; Gregg L. Neel, Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission, Pittsburgh; Harrold E. Gillingham, 
president, Welcome Society, Germantown; Stanley R. Yarn- 
all, Friends Committee, Philadelphia; Edward E. Wildman, 
John Bartram Society, Philadelphia; A. Boyd Hamilton, 
former chairman of Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 
Harrisburg; Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; and Walter H. Annenberg, publisher, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia. 


Proclamation 

Governor Martin’s Proclamation for William Penn Day 
reads as follows: 

Whereas, Tuesday, October 24, 1944, marks the three 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of William Penn, Quaker 
Founder and Proprietor of our great Commonwealth, and 
one of the truly great men of history who symbolized by 
his beliefs and deeds the hope of the human race for a 
better world; and 

Whereas, The tercentenary of the birth of the Founder 
of Pennsylvania is a fitting time to pay more than the cus- 
tomary annual homage to the memory of one whose toler- 
ance, wisdom, enlightenment, and vision as a statesman of 
the common weal render him an outstanding figure among 
the builders of states, and whose life and teachings pro- 
vided many of the basic ideas of religious and_ political 
freedom and individual opportunuity upon which our 
American liberty is founded; and 

Whereas, The tercentenary is also an appropriate time to 
study anew the writings and accomplishments of this great 
man who exerted so positive a force in the record of human 
progress, contributing to the basic thought underlying much 
of our present educational philosophy and to the develop- 
ment of that great charter of our American liberties, the 
Constitution of the United States; 

Now, therefore, I, Edward Martin, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, both in accordance with the 
spirit of the Act of June 22, 1931, and in especial recogni- 
tion of this the three hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
do hereby proclaim Tuesday, October 24, 1944, as WILLIAM 
PENN DAY, and call upon the schools and all other 
public agencies and institutions and all the historical, pa- 
triotic, civic, and other organizations of the Commonwealth 
to conduct appropriate exercises and undertake such other 
observances as may seem fitting to their needs and cir- 
cumstances and which will suitably recognize and pay 
tribute to the memory of the Quaker Founder of Pennsyl- 
vania. I further call upon all of the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth, and indeed upon all free men wherever they 
may be, to pause at some time during this year to study 
and contemplate upon the life and the principles of this 
truly great statesman who did so much to establish our 
heritage of Justice, Tolerance and Freedom.—Edward Martin 
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TEACHERS 


MARJORIE JONES 
Roxborough High School, Philadelphia 


HERE is, during this period of national emergency, 

considerable anxiety throughout the nation because of 
an increasing shortage in the supply of well trained, efficient 
teachers. About 900,000 teachers are needed in the public 
school classrooms of the United States of America. The 
draft and the temptation to earn more money in defense 
work have not only taken men and women from teaching 
positions, but have drawn college students away from 
preparation for teaching in the future. Yet the schools of 
America must be cared for. Teachers must be found and 
must be retained. Schools are the bulwark of a democracy, 
the training ground for the citizens of tomorrow. Schools 
exist for the children; but the core of each classroom is the 
teacher. 

One of the great difficulties in a public school system 
so large as ours is finding enough intelligent, sympathetic, 
noble-spirited young men and women to step into teaching 
positions as they are vacated by retirement or death. Not 
everyone is fitted to be a teacher. Let us see what qualities 
must be developed for success in the field. 


Physical Vitality 

First, the teacher should possess physical vitality. Al- 
though teaching does not usually require much physical ac- 
tivity, except in the case of athletic directors or teachers in 
charge of certain types of extra-curricular activities, it does 
involve long hours of standing and of patrolling corridors 
and school yards, hours of eyestrain and muscle-strain over 
clerical duties, and constant nervous tension. Only a person 
who takes good care of his general health can maintain the 
constant self-control necessary in a well conducted classroom. 


Mental Vigor 


Second, the teacher needs mental vigor. This does not 
mean that the teacher needs to be a person of extraordinary 
mental brilliance. In fact, the unusually brilliant person 
may well fail as a teacher, for the very reason that his own 
ability to learn easily and rapidly may make him impatient 
with the pupil who learns slowly or reluctantly, and may 
make it hard for him to explain his subject in simple enough 
terms for very young pupils to understand. The teacher 
should have good average intelligence; and he should keep 
his intelligence active through a wise choice of reading, 
wholesome hobbies, travel and advanced education, open- 
minded conversation with people of all ages and of varying 
points of view, and observation of the changing world about 
him. 

Moral Discrimination 

Third, the teacher must have moral discrimination; that 
is, an appreciation of right and wrong, a willingness to 
sacrifice himself for the good of his pupils, and the courage 
to stand up for what he honestly believes to be right in the 
face of temptation to do the easiest or the most self-pro- 
moting thing. 

Fourth, the teacher needs a wholesome personality. His 
influence over his pupils is far more a matter of good ex- 
ample than of explanation, praise, or reproof. It is pleasant 
to’be popular with one’s pupils; but it is far more important 
to be respected by one’s pupils. Teachers are sometimes 
popular for very trivial reasons: becoming clothes, youth, 
jokes, low standards in marking papers, or the like. A 
sounder test of a teacher’s success is found in the judgment 
of a certain tenth-grade pupil: “She knows her stuff, and 


One of a Series of Occupational 
Guidance Talks to Grade 9 


she’s always fair!” A teacher should be friendly, but not 
familiar; dignified, but not stiff and unapproachable; self- 
controlled, but not self-centered; kind, but not sentimental; 
wise, but not arbitrary. 

Fifth, the teacher must be helpful—to the pupils, to 
other teachers, to people employed in non-teaching positions 
in the school, to visitors, to people in the community out- 
side the school. Teaching is a giving profession. Few 
teachers have much wealth to give, although, as a group, 
they give surprising amounts to public welfare, considering 
the limits of their incomes. Yet one of the marks of a good 
teacher is his willingness to give his time, his advice, his 
help to others. It is his interest in other people, particularly 
young people, that makes him want to teach in the first 
place. 


Knowledge and Culture 


Sixth, the teacher needs knowledge, not only of the sub- 
jects he teaches, but of matters of general interest and of 
general culture. His education must not stop with the re- 
ceipt of his diploma. He must read good books, he must 
seek new contacts with ideas and points of view of others, 
he must keep himself aware of the interests of each new 
generation of pupils, he must try always to become a better 
citizen and a more cultivated gentleman. He must know 
more of the subjects he teaches than his pupils know, even 
though they may know more than he of some other sub- 
jects. If he is wise, he will never try to bluff to cover his 
ignorance; but will frankly admit to his class that he is not 


' sufficiently informed—and then will set about learning the 
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thing which he did not know, if it is possible for him to 
acquire the knowledge. 

Finally, the teacher must possess leadership. How to 
obtain that quality is a problem to be met by each teacher 
in his own way. Usually, attention to all the qualities 
previously listed will help. Cultivation of the powers of 
observation so as to develop a sensitiveness to pupil per- 
sonality is invaluable. Keeping one’s head in an emergency, 
sticking to one’s job in spite of difficulties, laughing at 
one’s own blunders in spite of feeling unhappy about them, 
keeping one’s promise in spite of inconvenience, listening 
to pupil views in spite of disagreement, and never, never 
showing shocked disapproval even when one secretly in- 
tends to attempt to reform a young sinner—all these are 
some of the characteristics which promote leadership. 

Teaching positions in the public schools include work in 
nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, junior 
high schools, and senior high schools. Other positions re- 
lated to teaching are those of supervisors, principals, super- 
intendents, and special guidance counsellors. Both men and 
women are employed in all the fields) Women outnumber 
men; but, except in nursery schools, kindergartens, and the 
lower grades, men are as welcome as, or more welcome 
than women in teaching positions. In the high schools, as 
well as in executive positions, men usually find less difficulty 
in obtaining good positions than do women, and may not 
have to meet quite such high standards of preparation and 
experience, since fewer men are available in the field. 

Teachers’ salaries vary considerably in different sections 
of the country. In fact, the range is as great as from about 
$450 a year to $4,000 a year. The average salary is about 
$1,350 a year, in the country as a whole. Although it is true 
that teachers’ salaries in some districts, especially in the South, 
are sometimes shockingly low, and that the average salary 
is never luxurious, one must always remember that the 
actual value of the salary is not in dollars, but in purchasing 
power. A salary of $1,200 in, for instance, the State of 
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Oregon, where rents and food are less expensive than in 
almost any other part of the United States, may actually 
be worth more than a salary of $2,200 in Philadelphia, 
where living costs are comparatively high. Salaries in small 
towns and in rural districts are much lower than in cities; 
but so, as a rule, are room and ‘board. 

In most parts of the country, elementary teachers are paid 
lower salaries than high school teachers, although there is 
slowly growing up a movement to pay equal salaries for 
equal training and experience. In some places, men teachers 
can obtain higher salaries than women for the same work, 
although this condition is definitely changing. Certain 
communities will not hire married women as teachers, and 
some places dismiss women who marry while engaged in 
teaching. Since school systems are always locally controlled, 
the rules governing teachers in any community are chiefly 
the result of the school board’s interpretation of taxpayer 
opinion. A teacher going into a new community to work 
must accept the conditions of his contract and try to con- 
form to the regulations, or else get out. 

Pennsylvania teachers enjoy many advantages. While 
salaries here are not the highest in the country, they are 
well up in the scale. The minimum for elementary teach- 
ers in the State as a whole is $1,000 a year, and in the first- 
class districts (Philadelphia and Pittsburgh) the minimum 
is $1,200. Junior high school teachers start at $1,800 in 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Senior high school teachers 
have beginning salaries ranging from $1,200 to $1,800 in 
different types of districts. All salaries are increased by 
regular amounts for a certain number of years until the 
maximum is reached. In Philadelphia, the maximum for 
elementary teaching is $2,400, in normal times, and for 
senior high school teaching, $3,200. Besides having com- 


fortable salaries, Pennsylvania teachers have the advantage © 


of tenure, which means that the teachers may not be dis- 
charged from positions which they have held for more than 
two years, unless they are proved incompetent at a public 
hearing, or unless the positions which they hold are defin- 
itely dropped from the schools. The teachers and the State 
contribute to a retirement fund, whereby teachers who have 
reached the age of sixty-two may retire on pensions, which 
vary according to the length of the teachers’ service in 
Pennsylvania. 

For women who have no extraordinary gifts of talent or 
genius, the teacher’s work has many advantages. It pays 
as well as most positions open to women of average men- 
tality, shorter hours offset added nervious strain, a long 
summer vacation makes possible pleasant vacations (some- 
times including long trips or attendance at summer schools), 
and contacts with educated people and with children lend 
human interest and variety to the schoolroom routine. 


Major Disadvantages 

The major disadvantages lie in the following situations: 
(1) The teacher may, in middle life, have a tendency to 
nervous irritability and excessive worty from having to ad- 
just herself constantly to the demands of so many little 
personalities at once, and sometimes from being expected to 
accomplish too many things for one individual to do under 
classroom conditions. (2) In times of inflation, a teacher’s 
salary becomes woefully inadequate, since it is fixed by law 
and does not reflect the cost of living of a particular time. 
(3) The nature of the teacher’s work often limits her social 
contacts to other teachers, and may make her interests rather 
one-sided. (4) Her chances of marriage are definitely re- 
stricted, for her work does not introduce her to many men, 
and those men, chiefly teachers, are apt to have married 
young. Of course, as many women who take up teaching 
as a profession have a natural impulse to “mother” children, 
many of them, in time, let their interest in their pupils 
take the place of their desire for their own homes and 
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families, and find real happiness in guiding young people 
to useful, satisfying adult lives. If it is true that the post- 
war world will find women outnumbering men by seven 
to one, teaching may prove a blessing to many young 
women faced with spinsterhood! 

Men are often discouraged from teaching by the fact that 
the salaries are rather lower than those of other professions 
and trades. Men who do take up teaching tend to marry 
young, since the beginning salaries are rather better than 
beginning wages in other fields of work, and perhaps a 
bit in self-defense, surrounded as they are by unmarried 
women! It is unfortunate that there are not more men in 
the profession, since growing boys benefit greatly under the 
guidance of men teachers. American boys have been left 
perhaps too much to mothers and women teachers for 
rearing. Men who enjoy working with young folks can, 
however, find teaching well worth while, for they are less 
given to worrying over their work than do the women, 
they usually find discipline less difficult, they have more 
time for their homes and families and hobbies than do men 
in jobs involving longer hours and shorter vacations, and 
they have the advantage of an assured income, if not a 
large one. 


Training Requirements 

If you plan to teach, one thing must be considered from 
the moment you enter high school; that is, your prepara- 
tion for college. Most states now require at least two years 
of training at a teachers’ college or a normal school for an 
elementary teacher’s certificate. Pennsylvania requires four 
years’ of professional training. To teach in junior or 
senior high school, you must have a college degree, evidence 
of four years of training in a higher school. To advance in 
the profession, a high school teacher should try to go on 
with his education and secure a Master’s degree, if possible. 
Such training is expensive, and it takes time. One cannot 
hope to begin earning his living as a teacher until he has 
passed twenty. 

In high school you must take the academic course, and 
pay particular attention to obtaining a good mastery of 
English, which will enable you to explain well, to impart 
information clearly, to ask and answer questions,.to use 
reference material (such as the dictionary) easily, and to 
understand and appreciate various sorts of books. You 
will need a good general background of European and 
American history, a grasp of mathematics and science, at 
least a reading knowledge of some language other than 
English, and physical training that will supply you with 
habits of good posture, proper understanding of diet and 
care of health, and interest in wholesome outdoor activities, 
whether or not you participate in sports. You will add to 
your future usefulness as a teacher if you participate in 
one or more extra-curricular activities, such as working on 
the school paper, participating in dramatics, taking active 
part in a club, or holding office in the student government. 
Most teachers have to direct certain pupil activities. Being 
able to say that he has participated in similar activities 
while going through school helps a teacher to get a job. 

Finally, develop your powers of observation and broaden 
your interests. You can never tell what little regarded side- 
line of information may give you a contact with a pupil and 
make him your friend, instead of your antagonist. Notice 
people, try to find out why they act and feel as they do. 
See if you can find the reason for one person’s bad temper 
or another’s conceit. Instead of hating a teacher who seems 
to you especially unsympathetic, try to understand the cir- 
cumstances which have caused that teacher to appear cold, 
or sarcastic, or indifferent. Instead of avoiding a fellow 
pupil because he is always showing off, study him to see 
why he feels that he must attract attention to himself. 
So much of teaching is just getting along with people. 
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IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


OOD teachers are interested in exceptional children. 

They are well aware of the many individual differ- 
ences in children. Since 1941 when Section 1126 of the 
School Laws pertaining to the appointment of supervisors 
of special education became effective, nearly all teachers in 
fourth-class school districts have had their attention directly 
turned toward exceptional children and what should and 
can be done for them. 

Generally speaking, special education is regular education 
for exceptional children. It endeavors to make provisions 
for boys and girls who are mentally, physically, or socially 
handicapped to such an extent that they cannot receive 
adequate educational training through ordinary school pro- 
cedures. 

The aims of special education specifically are: 

1. To identify every exceptional child 

2. To determine the type of exceptionality 

3. To help the teacher to understand the exceptional 
child and plan her program to include him 

4, To help the exceptional child make more satisfactory 
adjustment to school and community 

5. To help the parent understand his child in terms of 
individual performance and abilities 

In Huntingdon County there was recently completed a 
survey of exceptional children, namely: the mentally su- 
perior, mentally retarded, deaf and hard of hearing, blind 
and partially-sighted, speech defective, behavior problem, 
and crippled or physically delicate. It attempted primarily 
to answer three questions. First, what percentage of rural 
school children have each of the seven handicaps? Second, 
what percentage of this group of children with handicaps 
has more than one handicap? Third, how many of these 
children are so severely handicapped that they have to re- 
main at home or are retained in institutions? Further, 
this study attempted through answering the above ques- 
tions, to make available figures which will enable others 
more accurately to estimate the incidence of exceptional 
children in areas similar to this one, and to be a first step 
toward a more accurate state-wide enumeration of excep- 
tional children. 


Method of Procedure in Study 


The data were gathered in the 83 per cent rural county 
of Huntingdon for all school children in grades 3-8 and 
the children in grades 1-12 for certain handicaps, except- 
ing the children in Huntingdon borough schools. The 
method of finding exceptional children was: First, to get 
the names of handicapped children from all local and state 
records, both of school and public and private welfare 
agencies, which were found to exhibit information on 
Huntingdon County children; and second, through a visit 
to each school by a supervisor of special education to evalu- 
ate the information previously obtained and to learn from 
the teacher about additional handicapped children. All 
children in grades 3-8 were examined by means of objective 
tests to locate those who were mentally superior, mentally 
retarded, or hard of hearing. For the children with the 
handicaps of vision, behavior, speech, and crippled or 
physically delicate, case studies and objective tests were 
used'with only those children who exhibited symptoms of the 
handicap or those who had been reported through some 
specific source. 

It should be noted that in addition to obtaining all pos- 
sible information from the usual sources that all schools 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 






RUTHERFORD B. PORTER 


Supervisor of Special Education in Blair and Huntingdon Counties 


were visited with the specific aim of locating the handi- 
capped children, that teachers were directed in their ob- 
servations by a definition of each handicap, and that all 
leads coming to light through any source were followed to 
their end. 

The major delimitations set forth in the definitions of 

each handicap were as follows: 

Mentally exceptional: Mentally retarded, I.Q. below 75; 
mentally superior, I.Q. above 125. Both of these limits 
were based on the results of a verbal group intelligence 
test verified in about 30 per cent of the cases by the 
Revised Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L 

Deaf and hard of hearing: 

A loss of 9 sensation units (approximately a loss of 9 
per cent) or more in either or both ears measured by 
a Western Electric pure-tone audiometer 

Blind or partially-sighted: 

Vision by Snellen rating of 20/70 or worse in the 
better eye; and for total incidence children were in- 
cluded who had one eye 20/200 or worse with the 
other eye normal 

Defective speech: 

Any disorder of articulation, voice, or rhythm extreme 
enough to be conspicuous, confusing, or unpleasant 

Crippled or physically delicate: 

A child was considered crippled whose activity was 
restricted by loss, defect, or deformity of bone or 
muscle. A child was considered physically delicate 
when not in good enough health to stand the strenuous 
play of the normal child and who needed additional 
physical care. Both definitions related the seriousness 
of the disability to whether or not ‘the child was getting 
a satisfactory education in regular school without special 
provision being made 

Behavior problem: 

A child who exhibited characteristics that were so 
noticeable and undesirable that they were not accept- 
able to society and also one who exhibited emotional 
traits that caused maladjustment to school. 

Table I shows the distribution of children by certain 

grade groups for each handicap. 
TABLE I 


INCIDENCE OF HANDICAPS AMONG RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN 
DISTRIBUTED BY GRADE GROUPS 








Grades Grades Grades Incidence 
-2 3-8 9-12 on Largest 
Pop. 1498 Pop. 4177 Pop. 991 Pop. 























No. % No. % No. % % 
Mentally retarded ---.-.. ct a 441 10.5 ite = 10.5 
Mentally superior -----_- ss nag 137 3.3 oi 2 3.3 
Hearing saicnctilpaantaceseeeatittinthcen = ue 124 3.0 5 5 2.5 
Vision sehsdsbhtagh caching titan 8 5 53 1.3 6 6 1.0 
INES... ccnitiisnainteedsnaon 82 6.5 185 4.4 col - 4.7 
Phys. Del. & Crippled - 3 32.1 131 «33.1 7 on 2.6 
OE = cctiiintistnalenttiine 29 1.9 @ 23 ee = 2.1 





It should be observed that data were complete for grades 
3-8, while partial data were found for certain other grade 
groups for five of the handicaps. The last column ex- 
hibits the percentage of the school children handicapped 
based on the largest population studied for that particular 
exceptionality. There were considerably less serious handi- 
caps in the 9-12 grade group than in the others; and in 
every case except speech, there was a higher percentage of 
exceptional children in grades 3-8 than in grades 1-2. 
Table II summarizes the major findings. Column (3) 
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indicates the percentages of 4177 school children, the entire 
enrolment in grades 3-8, who were found to have each of 
the handicaps mentioned in column (1). Column (5) is 
the quotient of column (4) by column (2) and shows the 


TABLE II 


INCIDENCE OF HANDICAPS, SINGLE AND MULTIPLE 
GRADES 3-8, 4177 CHILDREN 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY RURAL SCHOOLS, 1941-1942 





























Handi- 

capped Multiple Children 
Children Handicaps Children in 

Handicap _ at Institu- 

No. % No. % Home tions 
q) (2) (3) @) ©) (6) (7%) 
Mentally retarded --------- 441 10.5 1382 29.9 22 3 
Mentally superior -------- 137 = 3.8 9 6.6 0 0 
NE fcc bineindemipnnns 124 3.0 47 «37.9 0 4 
EE}. Gtienedindanaineniaus 68 1.3 43.4 2 0 
NR Ss ers er cese 185 4.4 101 54.5 0 0 
Phys. Del. or Crippled -. 131 3.1 76 658.0 20 6 
TRUNOE, eaeceicniemersrcs 2.1 70 7.8 4 3 
Handicapped Children --. 924 22.1 26 21.8 48 16 





percentages of children reported who had more than one 
handicap. Columns (6) and (7) respectively give the num- 
ber of children at home and in institutions. Of the total 
group of school children studied, about 22 per cent were 
found to be exceptional to such an extent that some special 
educational provision should be made for them. If the 
group of mentally retarded were omitted, the other six 
classifications would still indicate about 12 per cent of the 
children as needing some special attention. Approximately 
three children in a school population of two hundred were 
so exceptional that they were not in public school. Of these 
out-of-school children, about one in a hundred population 
was at home with limited educational facilities while the 
remainder were in institutions. One-fourth of the children 
out of public school as handicapped were in institutions. 
General physical disability, that is, a crippled or physically 
delicate condition, accounted for most of the children who 
were handicapped so severely that they were at home. 
Crippling condition and deafness accounted for the largest 
number of handicapped children in institutions, with ex- 
treme mental retardation and behavior next in order of 
incidence. 

Studies have revealed very little information on the ex- 
tent of multiple handicaps, because seldom has the in- 
cidence of handicaps been found for all types of exceptional 
children for the same school population. 

Table III shows, for each type of exceptional child, the 
number of children having each of the several numbers of 
handicaps. 


TABLE IIL 


DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF HANDICAPS EACH CHILD PRESENTED 








Children with the Following 








Number of Handicaps Total 
Handicap with 
One Two Three Four’ Five Handicap 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Mentally retarded -... 300 101 27 4 0 441 
Mentally superior ---- 128 9 0 0 0 187 
EEE: © Nasumapeansader 77 34 10 2 1 124 
. sas 30 17 4 2 0 53 
al eae 84 68 29 4 0 185 
Phys. Delicate or 
EEE 55 48 24 4 0 131 
BTEOE  ncccnues... 20 49 7 4 0 90 





Column (1) shows the number of children reported to 
have single handicaps of each type. Column (2) gives the 
number of children having two handicaps with one of 
them the handicap recorded directly to the left. Columns 
(3), (4), and (5) give similar figures for children with 
three, four, and five handicaps respectively. The sum of 
the total number of handicaps was 1161 which included 
the overlapping of children with multiple handicaps. The 
total number of children with handicaps was 924, and the 
number of children with multiple handicaps was 205. This 
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gave an actual overlapping of 22.2 per cent, or about two 
children with more than one handicap out of each ten 
handicapped children. However, if the single handicaps 
had been counted and summed to find the total number of 
children handicapped, as some investigators have done, 
1161 children would have been reported instead of the 
correct number, 924. This report would then have given 
237 too many children as handicapped, which would rep- 
resent an error of 25.7 per cent. 


Standard errors for the percentage of incidence for each 
handicap were computed and on the basis of these it might 
well be expected that percentages of incidence of handicaps 
in other counties or areas similar to this one would be 
found to vary from these percentages by only small amounts. 


Conclusions 


1. The problem of special education was found to be no 
smaller in this rural area than in most other reported 
areas. Extreme variations from predictions of incidence 
of handicaps were not found. However, approximately 
20 per cent of the school children were found to be 
exceptional enough to need some special educational 
consideration. 

2. The large number of children with two or more handi- 
caps indicated that a child who was found to have one 
handicap was quite likely to have another handicap. 

3. Even though certain agencies have rules and regulations 
which theoretically make the reporting of handicaps 
mandatory, the results in this rural county leave much 
to be desired in accuracy and completeness in such re- 
porting. 

4. Many children were recorded as crippled and physically 
delicate. The severely crippled were getting by far the 
most attention and public assistance of any handicapped 
group. The lesser handicapping conditions such as 
crooked spine, flat feet, et cetera seemed to be receiving 
very little and in many cases no attention in schools or 
through public welfare organizations. 

5. That a large number of the children with behavior 
problems also had other handicaps indicates a definite 
relationship between these with probably the behavior 
problems resulting from unsatisfactory adjustment to the 
other handicap. Thus, the general problem of provid- 
ing education for the handicapped would seem to be 
intensified. 


Recommendations 


Teachers may make their work more effective and even 
easier if they know the individual needs of each child. The 
first step is for the teacher to examine all records pertaining 
to the child. The second step is to make adjustments to 
meet the needs of the child, and the third step is to report 
to the superintendent of schools all children who are so 
handicapped or exceptional that they need additional help. 





Education for Self-Government 


“Universal education for intelligent self-government is 
so basic to the American way of life that Americans are 
likely to take for granted this primary principle of democratic 
living. The advantages of an educational system offering 
a variety of opportunities and experience in self-direction 
show now on the battle fronts abroad and on the produc- 
tion lines at home where courage and ingenuity are de- 
manded. National ideals, productiveness, ingenuity, and 
resourcefulness are but a composite of traits fostered in in- 
dividual citizens through our churches, our homes, and our 
educational system.”—From Governor Edward Martin’s 
Proclamation for “Free School Day,” April 3, 1944 
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War and Postwar Problems 


HIS war in which we are engaged, as is true of all 

wars, has disrupted the normal routine of life in all 
phases of society. The schools as one of our major social 
institutions have been greatly affected. We in our Associa- 
tion have concerned ourselves with this situation. During 
the previous two years there has existed a subcommittee 
of the Executive Council known as the Victory for America 
Committee. This committee has dealt with the problems of 
the schools in connection with the war effort. Under the 
leadership of Robert C. Landis in 1942 and of John B. 
Geissinger in 1943, very valuable work was done. Similar 
problems continue to present themselves. 

As we pass from the defensive to the attack phase of the 
struggle there arises all about us the insistent question, 
“After the armistice, then what?” A deep desire manifests 
itself that, after we have expended our men, material, and 
energy to achieve victory, we shall still be prepared to cope 
with the problems of the peace. In response to this desire 
there has developed a great interest in postwar planning. 
The General Assembly of 1943, by Act No. 51, created a 
Postwar Planning Commission. In the field of education 
on the State level, the State Council of Education has created 
a Postwar Planning Committee, of which Donald L. 
Helfferich is chairman. Your President and the Executive 
Secretary will represent the Association on this Committee. 
This committee will channel postwar education plans at 
the appropriate time to the Postwar Planning Commission. 

Because of the situations outlined above it seemed de- 
sirable that there should be created a representative group 
of Association members whose task would be to study and 
advise upon these matters. Your President has therefore 
recommended and the Executive Council has approved the 
formation of a Committee on War and Postwar Problems. 
In considering the personnel of this committee it was deemed 
advisable to bring together persons from as many of the 
educational fields as possible. This was accomplished by 
naming to the committee the five heads of the departments 
of the Association, these being members of the Council, and 
to name one person from each department field who would 
be from outside the membership of the Council and who 
would represent a different type of service from that of the 
department head. It was felt that in this way the group 
would be such as to reflect fairly well the varied points of 
view of the membership. 

This Committee of Ten will be given a three-fold assign- 
ment. First, those problems relating to the war effort 
which would have been referred to the Victory for America 
Committee will go to them for study and for the formula- 
tion of recommendations to be presented to the Executive 
Council for action. Second, the President will refer to them 
for consideration and advice those problems .which come 
before the Council of Education’s Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee in order that any statement he may be called upon 
to make in regard to them shall effectively represent the 
point of view of the Association. Third, it will be within 
the province of this committee to initiate recommendations 
of plans and programs which seem to them to be worth- 
while elements of a postwar revision of the educational 
system. Their recommendations will be channeled to the 
State Council’s Planning Committee. If the proposal is 
such that it would be appropriate, it will be referred to the 
Executive Council or the Legislative Committee for possible 
inclusion in the Association program. 

It may be that in the development of the third portion of 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


their assignment, the Committee of Ten will desire to divide 
the work in order that members may delve more thor- 
oughly in the field of their interest. Where this seems to 
be desirable it is contemplated that upon the request of the 
Committee and with the approval of the President there will 
be formed appropriate subcommittees in the departmental 
fields, these subcommittees to include additional persons 
in the departmental field to work with the Committee. 
members from that field. 

We of the Pennsylvania State Education Association are 
interested not only in the welfare of our members but also 
very definitely in the progressive development of a fine 
school system in the Commonwealth. Through this Com- 
mittee the best thought of the membership can be correlated’ 
into a coherent program to achieve this development. We 
recognize that it is not within the power of our Association 
to institute administrative changes. Our task will be es. 
sentially an advisory one but as such our contribution can 
be extensive and most valuable. In this, as in other proj- 
ects, our aim will be—detter schools for Pennsylvamia.— 
]. W. Newton, President, PSEA, Ambridge. 


* > 





Committee on War and 
Postwar Problems 


Department of Administration 
Chester B. Dissinger, chairman, Milford 
Walter R. Douthett, Darby 
Department of Higher Education 
Robert M. Steele, California 
Palmer C. Weaver, State College 
Department of Secondary Education 
Edwin D. Clauss, Allentown 
John M. Hickey, Erie 
Department of Elementary Education 
Lillian C. Hartman, Kutztown 
Leotta A. Caldwell, Aliquippa 
Department of Practical Arts and Vocational Education 
C. J. Kell, Harrisburg 
G. H. Parkes, Williamsport 





League College, 
National Teachers’ Associations 


HE nineteenth annual League College of the Nationa? 

League of Teachers’ Associations will be held at 
Pennsylvania State College beginning Friday, July 7, and 
ending Wednesday, July 19. 

The National League of Teachers’ Associations is am 
independent organization of teachers’ associations and in~ 
dependent members from all sections of the United States. 
It was organized in 1912 and is an allied organization of 
the National Education Association. It is a member, also, 
of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Its 
summer meetings are held in proximity to the place of 
meeting of the National Education Association comventions:. 

Morning sessions of the College will be devoted to lec- 
tures and discussions of world affairs and educational 
problems. Afternoon sessions will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of organization and professional problems. Those- 
enrolled in the College will be housed together and college- 
credit may be secured for those desiring it. 

Leonore Holliday, Cincinnati, Ohio, is President of the 
College, and Jean E. Wilson, Erie, is Eastern Vice-President.. 
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NEA Convention 


HE twenty-fourth meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Association of the 
United States will be held in Pittsburgh, July 4-7, 1944. 
Pennsylvanians are glad to welcome the NEA to Pittsburgh. 
It was in Philadelphia in 1857 that the NEA was organized. 
The meetings will again be limited due to restricted 
travel because of the critical war period. As was the case 
last year major emphasis will be upon the meetings of the 
Representative Assembly, the Board of Directors, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and other policy-making agencies of the 
NEA. 
Scheduled meetings are as follows: 
Board of Directors, July 4, William Penn Hotel 
NEA Departments, July 4, morning and afternoon 
Opening session, evening of July 4, Hotel William Penn. 
Francis B. Gaines, president, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, will speak on the topic, “Education During 
Wartime.” 
State delegation meetings, July 5, 9:00 a.m., Syria Mosque 
Meetings of the Representative Assembly in Syria Mosque 

Wednesday forenoon and afternoon, July 5 

Thursday forenoon and afternoon, July 6 

Thursday evening, July 6, final business session 
Wednesday evening, July 5, has been designated as Penn- 

sylvania Night. The program will be social in nature 
and will include tours and activities in and around the 
civic center of the Schenley district. 

Following the convention, on July 7, at the Hotel William 
Penn an all-day conference of NEA leaders will be held 
including Presidents and Secretaries of State Education As- 
sociations, State Superintendents, Presidents of local affili- 
ated associations, and NEA officers. 

Registration of delegates will take place: 

Monday, July 3, 4:00 to 9:00 p.m., Hotel William Penn 

Tuesday, July 4, 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., Hotel William 

Penn 

Wednesday, July 5, 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Syria Mosque 

Thursday, July 6, 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m., Syria Mosque 

Two very important items which will be before the Rep- 
resentative Assembly this year are: 

1. Program of expansion and development to unify the 

profession as outlined in the April NEA Journal 

2. Proposal to increase dues from $2 to $3 beginning in 

1945-46 

The PSEA will maintain headquarters in Room 563 of the 

Hotel William Penn. 





They Died Serving Their Country 


Ensign Jean E. Parker, formerly teacher of mathe- 
matics in Butler Senior High School, died July 11, 
1943, at Northampton, Massachusetts, as the result of 
injuries sustained in an automobile accident. Ensign 
Parker served as instructor of Cadets at Smith College. 


Lieutenant S. Earl Forsyth of the United States 
Navy was on board the Destroyer “Turner” when it 
sank as the result of an explosion at the entrance of 
New York Harbor on January 3. Lieutenant Forsyth, 
only 32 years of age, taught physics at Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, from March, 1940, to November 25, 
1942, when he joined the Navy. He was a communi- 
cation officer aboard the “Turner” at the time it was 
destroyed. ; 


Corporal Howard Sipe, former teacher in Perry 
Township, Lawrence County, was killed in the line of 
duty by a mine explosion. 
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Teacher Deferment 


Editor’s Note—The Executive Council on March 11 con- 
sidered the critical situation the schools face because of the 
loss of teachers to the armed services. The Executive Sec- 
retary was directed to send a letter to General Lewis B. 
Hershey stating this situation. This letter and the reply 
received from Colonel Garnett of National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, are printed below. 


March 27, 1944 


General Lewis B. Hershey 
Director of Selective Service 
Washington, D. C. 


My dear General Hershey: 


I have been directed by the Executive Council of our 
Association, representing 54,229 Pennsylvania school teachers 
and school administrators, to bring to your attention the 
critical situation that is developing in our schools through 
the operation of the Selective Service Law and Selective 
Service Directives. 

Members of our Association have participated whole- 
heartedly in every phase of the war effort, both civilian and 
military. Many of our vigorous male teachers have enlisted 
voluntarily in active military service. Through selective 
service additional large numbers are no longer in their 
classrooms. Currently at least one out of four of the male 
teachers of Pennsylvania is in military service. Many high 
schools which formerly had four or five men teachers now 
have none. Others with larger staffs are similarly depleted. 

Formerly relatively satisfactory replacements were avail- 
able. At the present time, however, reports from different 
areas of the State indicate that classroom leadership form- 
erly exerted by vigorous men is now served by individuals 
recruited from retired teachers, others who have not been 
in a classroom for many years, and in some instances in- 
dividuals without adequate preparation. We face in the 
near future a youth problem similar to that in England 
which required a recall of large numbers of teachers from 
the army to combat a surge of delinquency. 

The schools are an essential part of the war effort. It is 
for this reason that at the request of our Executive Council 
I am communicating with you to request some modification 
of present regulations that will recognize the need for re- 
taining in the schools those men who by training and ex- 
perience are able to maintain the morale of our. youth which 
is so essential to our nation especially in a time of war. 

I cannot speak with authority on the many rumors of 
unjust deferments of single men in the various essential in- 
dustries. I am aware, however, from articles in the daily 
press that the issue currently is a controversial one. 

We must maintain the fighting front abroad and the 
production front at home. We must also maintain our 
morale and character building agencies, one of the most 
important of which is the public school system. This can 
only be done through statement or regulations from your 
office which will recognize the need for the retention in the 
schools of vigorous manpower adequate to prevent social 
deterioration. 

This is not a request for the blanket deferment of male 
teachers. It is a request for a statement from your office 
that will lend support to requests from educational leaders 
and boards of education to local draft boards for the defer- 
ment of key individuals in essential public school service. 

May I say, Sir, that the action of our Executive Council 
in directing that this communication be sent you was not 
hasty action. Very frankly it recognized the possibility 
that such request might bring criticism to the teaching 
profession. May I say, however, that its final action was 
prompted solely by the need for some agency familiar with 
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the facts to speak vigorously in behalf of the welfare of 
the youth of Pennsylvania and America. 
Very sincerely yours, 
H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 
Mr. H. E. Gayman 
Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
400 North Third Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Subject: Male Instructors 
Dear Mr. Gayman: 

This acknowledges your letter of March 27, 1944, relative 
to the inability of educational institutions to secure a suffi- 
cient number of instructors to properly staff and maintain 
schools. , 

We fully recognize the importance of educational in- 
stitutions to the nation; however, the President has advised 
this Headquarters that the Selective Service System has been 
overly lenient in the deferment of men physically qualified 
for military service and that a new balance must be struck. 
Our deferment policies have caused the Army to continu- 
ously adjust their requirements to the minimum necessary 
to implement strategic plans; and the present allocations 
of personnel to the armed forces can not be further reduced. 

We strongly urge that the overaged men, the physically 
disqualified, the returned soldier, and the women of the 
nation be used more effectively to replace able-bodied men 
in educational institutions. This applies not only to edu- 
cational institutions but to agriculture and industry as well. 

The Selective Service System has not delivered the quantity 
of men who were expected, and the successful completion 
of the war will be endangered if our failure to supply 
trained replacements at the time and in the numbers re- 
quired continues. 

For the Director, 
G. Tinstey GARNETT 
Lt. Colonel, Signal Corps 
Manpower Division 





Committee on Teacher Welfare 


HE Committee on Teacher Welfare held its first meet- 
ing for 1944 at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, on 

April 1. Edwin C. Broome, chairman, Philadelphia, pre- 
sided. The Committee considered the following business: 
1. Statistical Data re Welfare Beneficiaries 
2. Financial Statement of the Welfare Fund 
3. Consideration of Cases 

The Committee approved the granting of an allowance 
in one case, withheld action on increased assistance to a 
number of beneficiaries pending further investigation, re- 
ceived a report of one case which had been placed on pub- 
lic assistance, and recommended that an attempt be made 
to get a number of other cases on public assistance. 
4. Department of Public Assistance Policy re Welfare Fund 

A new policy prepared by the Department of Public 
Assistance with regard to the Teacher Welfare Fund was 
presented and approved by the Committee. 
5. Proposed Budget for 1944-45 

The Committee discussed the amount needed for the 
coming year and submitted a recommendation to the budget 
committee of the Executive Council. It also suggested that 
a special welfare emergency reserve fund be set up which 
would contain an amount equal to the value remaining in 
the Fund on July 1, 1944. 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. C. Moser, Secretary 
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Commission to Study the 
Public School System 


mies Commission to study the public school system in ac- 
cordance with Act 278 of the 1943 session is now func- 
tioning in an active way. The personnel of the Commission 
was announced on page 198 of the February PSJ. The first 
meeting of the Commission was held on January 27. At 
this meeting the Commission organized by naming an ex- 
ecutive committee consisting of George Young, chairman, 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, Frederick L. Homsher, Edward 
J. Coleman, and Thomas B. Stockham. Mr. Sollenberger 
was named vice-president and Mr. Homsher, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Chairman Young in a news release following the meeting 
stated that the subjects to be studied could be catalogued 
into four major divisions: 

1. To equalize the distribution of state subsidies to school 
districts and a more sound formula to determine the 
share of each district 

2. A more equal and uniform distribution of the real 
estate tax 

3. Lack of uniformity in real estate assessments—not 
only between the counties but within the counties 
as well 

4. The ever-present question of teachers’ salaries 


A second meeting of the Commission was held on Febru- 
ary 24. At this meeting the Commission named Paul H. 
Wueller, professor of economics, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, as executive director. Doctor Wueller began his duties 
on March 1. Following the meeting on February 24 a news 
release stated that the Commission would give consideration 
to the problems in financially distressed school districts. 


The third meeting of the Commission was held on March 
31. The news release following this meeting of the Com- 
mission stated that a plan would be presented to the 1945 
Legislature “which will streamline our school financing 
methods.” Emphasis in the release was placed upon the 
need for a system which will take account of both a dis- 
trict’s need for educational services and a district’s capacity 
to support such services. An approach to the problem 
from this point of view is, indeed, encouraging. 

Basically a school system can be effective only as sufficient 
financial capacity, either local or State, is at hand to provide 
for the educational need. The Commission will, indeed, 
make a great contribution to the effectiveness of our public 
school system of Pennsylvania to the end that it devise a 
formula to distribute state appropriations on the dual bases 
of need and capacity. 





Indiana STC Radio Programs 


RADIO committee of the State Teachers College, 

Indiana, has been sponsoring an interesting series of 
radio programs entitled “What We Are Fighting For.” 
These programs are broadcast Thursday mornings at 10:15 
o'clock over Station WHJB, Greensburg. 

The programs broadcast during February and March 
had as their topics: My Country and Your Country, Our 
Flag and Your Flag, Your Home and My Home, Your 
Health and Happiness and Mine, Your Right and Mine to 
Work and Make an Honest Living, Your Right and Mine 
to Express Ourselves, Our Peace (The United Nations), 
Your Church and My Church. 

The radio committee in charge is Frank L. D’Andrea, 
chairman; Aagot Borge, and Lola Beelor. Irving Cheyette 
is director of music at the College. 
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PROBLEMS CONFRONTING TEACHERS 


IN MILITARY SERVICE 


INCE the adoption of the Military Leave Act No. 282, 

approved August 1, 1941, P. L. 744, some practical 
problems have arisen that merit consideration by all teach- 
ers who are either contemplating the entry into military 
service or the release therefrom. 

Both the Military Leave Act and a recent amendment to 
the Public School Employes’ Retirement Act contain certain 
important provisions that must be followed ‘if benefits to 
which public school employes were entitled prior to the 
entry into military service are not to be lost or jeopardized. 
Military Leave Act 

The Military Leave Act does not contain any specific 
provisions requiring that an application for a leave under 
said act be submitted in writing, but from the general con- 
text, it is necessary that an application for a leave of ab- 
sence be filed in writing if the teacher desires to preserve 
his or her rights as they existed at the time of entry into 
military service. 

There is no special form of application. However, the 
following specific information should be submitted in the 
application accompanying it: 

1. A general notification to the board requesting a leave 
of absence for the period of military service of the applicant 
and a copy of the receipt of notice of induction into military 
service or of the order to report for duty in the event the 
teacher volunteers. 

2. An agreement to return to the service of the school 
district upon termination of the leave for a period of not 
less than one year. It is imperative that this agreement be 
contained in the request for a leave. Otherwise, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Military Leave Act, no mili- 
tary leave may be granted. 

Upon the granting of a leave of absence under said act, 
the following specific rights are preserved: 

1. The contractual status as it existed at the time of the 

leave 

2. The right to the accrual of increments 

3. The preservation of all retirement rights of members 

of the school employes’ retirement fund 

4. The preservation of seniority rights and credit toward 

the time necessary for sabbatical leaves 

5. The preservation of status upon eligibility lists 

The Military Leave Act also provides for the payment of 
certain compensation to dependents of public school em- 
ployes granted a leave under the act. The provisions of 
this act relating to such payments, however, have been held 
to be unconstitutional by the Department of Justice of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Formal Opinion No. 
472 dated August 10, 1943. The provisions of the act re- 
lating to contributions by the school district to the School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund on behalf of the teacher were 
held, however, to be unaffected and are therefore required 
to be paid by the school district on behalf of the employe, 
Department of Justice, Formal Opinion, No. 465, July 27, 
1943. 

School Employes’ Retirement System 

An important amendment to the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Act was Act No. 278, approved August 
1, 1941. This amendment imposes certain duties upon 
public school employes upon returning from active military 
service. Although the Military Leave Act of 1941 attempts 
to preserve intact the employes’ retirement rights, the 
amendments to the Retirement Act seem to impose certain 
additional obligations. 

The amendments of 1941 require the employe to request 





not less than 40 days after completion of active military 
service a physical and mental examination by the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board. Failure to request 
such an examination imposes the penalty, that the employe 
who returns to state employment without examination or 
certification as to his physical or mental condition, of being 
a member of the retirement system without the right to 
retire for disability or upon disability without the right to 
receive disability retirement allowance. 

Any employe who returns from active military service 
and fails to request the School Employes’ Retirement board 
within 40 days from discharge from service for a physical 
and mental examination will lose any right to disability 
retirement allowances, notwithstanding the fact that he may 
be physically and mentally sound. It is urgent, therefore, 
that upon return from military service that all public school 
employes request such an examination within the above 
period. 

APPLICATION FOR CLASSIFICATION AS A MEMBER FREE 

FROM ACTIVE MILITARY SERVICE DISABILITY 


District in which Applicant was last employed Date of Application 


APPLICATION 

To the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Following my honorable discharge from active military or naval 
SCEVICE AS (OE) h dics wc Honk s SoA, CT eee I hereby apply for 
classification as a member of the Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System eligible to enjoy all the benefits of said system including the 
benefits of a disability retirement allowance if and when I should be- 
come physically or mentally incapacitated for public school service at 
some future time. 


Signature of ‘Applicant my 


Health Certificate 

I hereby certify that I am a physician legally qualified to practice 
medicine in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, that I am a duly 
authorized school medical inspector, that I have examined the above 
named applicant and find him free from physical or mental incapacity 
which renders him or is likely to render him incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of his employment. (Act 278, approved August 1, 
1941.) 


Date of Examination 


Approved by: 


Signature of Superintendent of Schools 
—_——=- o 


A PRAYER FOR TEACHERS 


GOD, Thou who hast ever brought all life to its per- 
fection by patient growth, grant me patience to 
guide my pupils to the best in life. 

Teach me to use the compulsion of love and of interest; 
and save me from the weakness of coercion. 

Make me one who is a vitalizer of life and not a merchant 
of facts. 

Give me such a sense of value that I may distinguish the 
things that last from those that pass, and never confuse 
mountains with molehills. 

Save me from letting my work become commonplace by 
the ever present thought that, of all human endeavors, teach- 
ing is most like the work that Thou hast been doing through 
all the generations—Chaplain Wallace Grant Fiske, OCS 
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Legal Interest 


Appeal of Virginia E. Meadows, a Professional Employe 
from a Decision of the Board of School Directors of the 
School District of the Borough of Punxsutawney, Jeffer- 
son County. In the Office of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at Harris- 
burg. Opinion No. 55. Date Filed: March 17, 1944. 


Facts: The teacher was employed by the school district for 

a period of sixteen years. She was charged by the board 

with wilful and persistent negligence in refusing to carry 

out instructions contained in the superintendent’s bulletin, 
in refusing to carry out certain other assignments, and in 
submitting her difficulties with her administrators to the 
public in violation of instructions given to teachers of the 
district in 1938. The board sustained the charges and an 
appeal was taken to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Question: Does the refusal to carry out the instructions of 

the superintendent and board of directors constitute wilful 

and persistent negligence? 

Answer: Yes. 

Reason: It was argued by counsel for the teacher that her 

refusal to comply with the instructions of the superintendent 

and the board of school directors occurred on October 4. 

The circumstances were that a special teacher requested 

Miss Meadows to turn over the latter’s pupils, which she 

refused to do. She was visited on the same day by the 

superintendent accompanied by one of the members of the 
board and again refused to comply with the request to turn 
over the pupils for a reading test. A special meeting of the 
board was called the same evening and at that meeting 
Miss Meadows again indicated her unwillingness to co- 
operate. The board immediately took action to bring about 
her dismissal. It is contended that since all of these hap- 
penings occurred on the same day, the teacher was not 
given an opportunity to comply with these requests except 
on this one day and therefore her action did not constitute 
persistent negligence. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction referred to the case of Wesenberg vs. School Dis- 
trict of Bethlehem, 148 Pa. Superior Ct. 250 in which case 

Wesenberg had refused to accept a single assignment, which 

act was held to constitute persistent negligence. The super- 

intendent defined the word persistent as ordinarily mean- 
ing “firm and persevering in a course, design, or resolution.” 

He found that Miss Meadows by her own admission in- 

dicated conduct before the superintendent and the board of 

directors warranting the finding of persistent negligence, 
even though such action occurred in the course of only one 
day. 

Appeal of Mary Jane Sinton from decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Schuylkill County in the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania. Date Filed: January 27, 1944. 
(154 Pa. Superior Ct. 233) 


Facts: The school board adopted a resolution on February 
1, 1941, requiring all of its teachers to establish a residence 
within the district on or before June 1, 1941. Miss Sinton 
failed to do so and on July 19, 1941, charges were preferred 
for her dismissal on the grounds of wilful and persistent 
negligence in that she failed to comply with the above 
resolution. 

Question: Does the refusal of a teacher to comply with a 
reasonable rule or regulation of a board of school directors 
constitute wilful and persistent negligence? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Is a rule or regulation of a board of school di- 
rectors requiring residence of employes within the school 
district reasonable and enforceable? 

Answer: Yes. . 

Reason: The court held that the board of school directors 
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had the authority to adopt a residence requirement for its 
teachers and that in the instant case since ample time was 
given to teachers to secure a residence within the district, 
the rule was reasonable. If extraneous circumstances made 
compliance with the rule unreasonable, the burden was on 
the teacher to prove the same. She was obliged to show 
either that the resolution was unreasonable or that the 
manner of its enforcement was unreasonable or arbitrary. 
Another issue in this case was a matter of dicta, but is 
worthy of note. Prior to notice of hearing, the teacher 
requested a leave of absence. The record in the case, how- 
ever, does not indicate its nature, nor whether any action 
was taken by the board on the request. The court’s com- 
ment is an indication of the rights of teachers with respect 
to requests for leaves of absence of any kind. The language 
is as follows: “Whether a teacher is entitled to a leave as 
a matter of right or only within the discretion of the board 
. . ., the application always requires the action by the 
board. The board may grant it, deny it, or ignore it, and 
until it is granted, the applicant’s status remains unchanged.” 


Note 


There are two important questions that often confront 
teachers that have been answered in the foregoing opinion. 
The first is that rules and regulations adopted by a board 
of school directors which are valid and enforceable on their 
face may be shown to be unreasonable or arbitrary in thei: 
enforcement as they pertain to particular teachers, but the 
burden is on the teacher to show that the latter fact exists. 

The second important question that is answered pertains 
to applications for leaves of absence. It is specifically pointed 
out that a request for a leave of absence must be acted 
upon by the board of school directors before there is any 
change in the teacher’s status. This means that no teacher 
can assume that she is entitled to a leave of absence as a 
matter of right and act on such assumption until the board 
of school directors has taken some formal action upon the 
request for the leave. This would apparently apply to 
sabbatical leaves, military leaves, or any other type. 





I Am An American Day 
May 21, 1944 
HE President of the United States has proclaimed Sun- 
day, May 21 as “I Am an American Day” requesting that 
it be fittingly observed throughout the Nation. 

The NEA Committee on New Voter Preparation and 
Recognition suggests that during the week May 15-21 
teachers emphasize in classroom discussions and in assembly 
programs how important proper use of the privilege of 
suffrage is in maintaining our four great freedoms. 

The privileges of and qualifications for voting are live 
issues just now. They are before the public in radio, news- 
paper, and magazine discussion of the soldier vote, the 
coming presidential election, and because of the fact that 
young men under voting age are bearing arms in the service 
of their country. 

An approach from such current topics to the Constitu- 
tion itself and its articles relating to suffrage will make 
those clauses meaningful and significant. 

The February 1944 issue of The Journal of the National 
Education Association, page 56, column 3, contains an ex- 
cellent measuring rod for good citizenship in which grade 
and junior high school pupils will be interested. It is called 
The Citizen’s Catechism for Boys and Girls and was written 
by Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Specialist in Elementary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 





Victory with vengeance is ultimate defeat in the modern 
world. We can have peace or we can have revenge, but we 
cannot have both. 


—Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson 
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Physical Fitness Week 
May 15-21, 1944 


N A statement issued on April 24, Governor Edward 
Martin said: 


“Regular programs of physical education conducted in 
the schools of Pennsylvania are contributing greatly to the 
health and well-being of our young people. The war has 
brought the importance of this work more forcibly to our 
attention than ever before and has emphasized its value as 
a means of advancing our welfare. 


“It is essential, therefore, that greater public interest be 
aroused in promoting the physical fitness of our young men 
and young women. To attain this objective the Pennsyl- 
vania State Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has designated the week beginning Monday, 
May 15, as ‘Physical Fitness Week’ during which physical 
skills as developed in our schools will be given public 
demonstration. 


“The Association has asked the cooperation of all organ- 
izations interested in the well-being of our young people. 
The plan has my complete endorsement and I urge parents, 
educators, and organized groups in every section of Penn- 
sylvania to interest themselves in the events which are 
being scheduled to observe ‘Physical Fitness Week’ on a 
State-wide basis.” 





In the homes of most people, the teacher is the school. 
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Geography Workshop 


HE University of Pittsburgh is again offering the 

Geography Workshop this summer. With the added 
emphasis that is being placed on present day geography, 
many teachers find that they need help with their problems 
in this subject. 

The Geography Workshop is a course in which teachers 
can work on their own particular needs and problems in 
geography under expert guidance. Correct methods of 
teaching the skills and strengthening the abilities, so neces- 
sary to an understanding of modern geography, are also 
studied. Talks by visiting lecturers, field trips, and demon- 
stration lessons are also included in the work. In short, 
the course is filled with practical ideas that can be carried 
back and used in the classroom. 

The Geography Workshop meets three hours a day for 
the six week summer session (June 26-August 4) and car- 
ries six credits. 

—_———_e— —_—_—_ 


The ideals of Democracy have never been dream-pictures 
but goals. The way forward toward our goals we will find 
only through our own exertions, through tireless, patient, 


and courageous exertion. 
—Sigrid Undset 


Where God is not, peace cannot come; 
Where peace is not, God cannot come. 





—Walter G. O’Donnell, Cleveland, in Nation’s Schools —Erasmus 
JUST SUPPOSE!" 
BARBARA BROWN 
Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UPPOSE there were no tomorrow? . . . Think Holland . . Denmark . . Belgwam .. . They 


about it for just a minute . No tomorrow for 
you, or your kid sister at home—or the brother who 
left for the Army yesterday. Did you ever think that 
we, who have had so few yesterdays, may have no to- 
morrows? 

It has happened, you know. To Jack Feldman, and 
to Bob Ernest—and to fifteen other boys who sat in our 
classes just last year 

They will have no tomorrows. They died before they 
ever had a try at living . . . so that we here at home 
might have our chance. 

There are millions who were asked to give up more 
than a double feature at the Earle . . . or a spiffy new 
pair of pumps for next week’s formal. A soda is a 
pretty insignificant sacrifice, when you think of things 
like— 


T HE kids in Russia, who live on a few ounces of 
cereal a day. They've never seen an ice-cream soda. 

The Polish boys and girls, who would be in school 
right now, just as we are. . . if there were any schools 
left. 

The French youths who've never had a hamburger 
when they were out on a date—or any other time, for 


that matter. They are old, very old . . older than 
you and I will ever be. . . 
There are millions of them . . . in Norway . 








* This editorial by a 15-year-old Pennsylvania girl won first prize of a $100 War Bond in a nationwide contest sponsored by the 
U. S. Treasury Department and the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. ‘“‘This Week” magazine supplied the prizes—$100 War 
Bond, first; $50, second; $25, third. 


would stare in amazement if they could be here to see— 
A jalopy painted bright yellow. “The Tin You Love 
to Touch” printed in big, green letters on the back. 
A high-school senior, uncomfortable in his first tuxedo 
. calling for his date, looking nervous. 
Millions of things that we take for granted 
There is such a feeling of permanency in our tight 
little world. We'll go to school with the gang, today 
. and tomorrow . 


But, WHAT IF THERE WERE NO TOMOR- 
ROW? There’s only one way to be sure, you know— 

Buy War Bonds. . That’s a simple little phrase. 
It’s the American way of saying what we mean in a few 
direct words. Buy War Bonds. 

Yes—you and everybody must buy War Bonds. We’ve 
got to buy more and more and more of ’em. Just get 
the idea into your head that your $18.75 might— just 
might end the war one fifth of a second sooner. That 
maybe, in that one fifth of a second, the boy next door 
could be on the receiving end of a bullet. . . Then 
you'll know that it’s worth any small sacrifice you have 
to make! 

We’ve got to keep on plugging, saving, convincing. 
Giving our pin money .. . 

Tell everybody—sell everybody! We can’t take no 
for an answer . . . Because we are buying tomorrow— 
and tomorrow—and tomorrow. 
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NEA War and Peace Fund 
Supplementary Report 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the NEA 
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| 


War and Peace Fund from Penh- | 


sylvania now exceed $50,000. In the 
March issue of the PSJ, page 234, were 
listed the amounts contributed by Local 
Branches before February 17. Credit 
is given below to Branches which have 
sent in reports since that date. 


Total contributions, 


Pee a ee ee. $49,908.62 
Beaver County $207.25 
Clarion County ee 
Erie County Soe 
Franklin County . 8.15 
Hashim... 44.00 


Lock Haven State 
Teachers College. 5.00 


Mount Pleasant Twp. 1.20 





Sandy Township ... 38.00 314.10 
Total contributions, 
April 10, 1944 ........ $50,222.72 
—— 


Conference on 


Reading Instruction 


ROWDED conditions created by 

the number of armed forces sta- 
tioned on the campus of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College have again necessi- 
tated the postponement of the annual 
Conference on Reading Instruction from 
April to July 19, 20, and 21. The main 
theme of the conference this year will 
be Developing Basic Reading Abilities. 
The conference activities have been 
organized around demonstrations in the 
Summer Session Demonstration School, 
seminars, and lectures. Sectional meet- 
ings will be differentiated for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, teachers of 
exceptional children, supervisors, and 
school psychologists. 

Complete copies of the program may 
be obtained by writing to Betty J. 
Haugh, Reading Clinic Secretary, Room 
8, Burrowes Education Building, The 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege. 


—_~>__ _—_ 


Forty Fort schools have opened a 
student youth center. Three nights 
each week the school provides a pro- 
gram of dancing and games for teen-age 
boys and girls. The school district 
took the initiative in planning the 
project, but received cooperation from 
religious and civic organizations. Stu- 
dent representatives on the Youth Center 
Council which is to be made a perma- 
nent organization, contributed much to 
the tentative program under which the 
Center is now functioning. 
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TO A HOME FRONT ARMY 
TOO OFTEN OVERLOOKED! 


To all school teachers, 
wherever they may be, whatever they may teach, 
this brief word of honor and respect. 


For accepting, without complaint, heavier duties, 
longer hours, larger classes. 
For succeeding in meeting rising costs of 


living on salaries which have risen little, 
or not at all. 


For giving—beyond the time for professional duties— 
hours of extra labor towards 

Civilian Defense, Bond Drives, Rationing, 

Red Cross. 


Above all, for continuing in these turbulent days to 
discharge their solemn responsibility of moldirg Youth into 
a Nation of sane-thinking, clear-thinking, 

right-thinking citizens. 


A SALUTE TO THEM ALL... from the heart! 


THE EDUCATORS 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Penna. 

















serves the nation 
in War-in Peace 


HE above poster is available in four colors, 15% x 22 

inches, from the PSEA, 400 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg. The picture was painted by Roy Spreter, an out- 
standing artist and illustrator. 

This poster is one of the items prepared by the National 
Education Association for teacher recruiting campaigns 
among high school students. In addition four leaflets on 
the subject have been issued: 

The Return of a Teacher—The story of a teacher who 
got a government job in Washington only to return to her 
classroom because she felt she could render greater service 
there. . 

Yes, | Am a Teacher—A message from a noted editor 
regarding the importance of the teacher’s work. 

Serve Your Country—Become a Teacher—Directed to 
high school seniors to encourage them to consider teaching 
as a career. 

The Tenth Generation—An inspiring and dramatic story 
of the social effects of education among a people. (Quan- 
tities restricted. ) 

This material has been made possible by an appropriation 
from the NEA War and Peace Fund and may be obtained 


free on request to PSEA Headquarters. 
———66.<e 


ACH profession or trade has its own problems of ethics. 

The conduct of their members must be judged by its 
consequences, to the group itself and to the community. 
In the course of time there is likely to develop a certain 
standard of practice. Traditional customs are questioned 
and revised, in the light of wider experience. The associa- 
tion comes to have a fairly definite ethics, enforced by an 
unwritten code of honor. But there is always a fringe of 
unscrupulous men who are ready to disregard the accepted 
standard, for the sake of immediate gain. Unethical prac- 
tices are not only a menace to society. They jeopardize the 
standing of the group as a whole, and tend to depreciate 
the value of its service. The enforcement of the standard 
becomes a matter of self-preservation Edgar L. Heermance, 
Codes of Ethics, 1924 (A volume containing approximately 
200 codes adopted by national or interstate organizations.) 
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Federal Legislation 
Federal Aid (S. 637—H. R. 2849) 


A communication from NEA Headquarters, dated April 8, 
indicates that the House Education Committee has tenta- 
tively set May 9, 1944, for a hearing on H. R. 2849. The 
need for passage of this legislation is well expressed in a 
statement by a joint committee of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee and the Executive Council as follows: 

“The Congress should enact legislation appropriating 
federal moneys for the support of public education in the 
respective states as provided in principle under the pro- 
visions of S. 637 (Thomas and Hill), or H. R. 2849 
(Ramspeck). Both of these bills in our opinion have 
ample safeguards to prevent domination and control by the 
federal government of the content of the courses of study 
and management of our schools. 

“It is our firm conviction that the federal government 
can no longer ignore the facts revealed through selective 
service classification that millions of the youth of America 
because of inadequate schooling are unable to read and 
write and thus have been unable to serve their country in 
this war emergency. 

“The future security of America is dependent upon the 
extent to which our total manpower can participate effec- 
tively in peacetime pursuits and in like manner in military 
action if necessary. 

“Educational neglect on a local or state level is national 
in effect. Educational opportunity sufficient ‘to promote 
the: general welfare’ and ‘to provide for the common de- 
fense’ must, therefore, be a guarantee of the federal govern- 
ment.” 


Federal-State Legislative Relations 


A number of issues are pending before Congress in which 
a very significant issue concerns federal-state administrative 
relations. Among these are: 

1. S. 1767 (Clark, Mo.), Education of Veterans 
2. Disposal of War Surplus Materials 
3. Provision for School Lunch Programs 

In each instance the objective of legislation under con- 
sideration is of the highest order. The basic issue con- 
cerns itself with the relations that exist between the federal 
and state governments in the administration of these pro- 
grams. The position of the Association is well stated by 
a joint committee of the Legislative Committee and the 
Executive Council in a statement entitled, “Federal-State 
Legislative Relations,” as follows: 

“Federal-State Legislative Relations—The issue here con- 
cerns administrative control both on the federal and state 
levels. We believe that the most effective administration 
will result if the educational aspects of all legislation channel 
through the U. S. Office of Education on the federal level 
and the State Departments of Public Instruction on the 
state level. Both of these agencies have been created by 
law to serve as official educational clearing agencies. 

“The use of these established agencies results, as shown 
by past experience, in an orderly and efficient cooperative 
administration. On the other hand the designation by 
executive directive of an independent federal authority re- 
sults in federal domination, confusion, and bureaucracy.” 


4. Price and Rationing Controls 

The future of the Office of Price Administration will be 
determined by action taken on S. 1764 and H. R. 4376 
now before the Senate and House Committees on Banking 
and Currency. The present Emergency Price Control Act 
and the Economic Stabilization Act will expire within the 
next few months. The purpose of S. 1764 is to extend 
OPA until June 30, 1945. The issue is controversial. It is 
obvious from reading the daily press that it involves personal- 
ities and political strategy. 
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QUESTION S educators ask about 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


and the correct AN SWERS 


Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


Who edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
The Editor-in-Chief of the world-famous 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR revised? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR undergoes continuous 
revision on a definite year-by-year program. 


In what way is BRITANNICA JUNIOR differ- 

ent from all other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is a reference work or- 
ganized alphabetically as a true encyclo- 
paedia with a definite objective . . . to serve 
exclusively the interests and needs of ele- 
mentary school age children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain articles 
not to be found in other juvenile reference 
works? 
Yes, many. This is possible because the set 
is not “stretched” to include material of 
no interest or value to ele- 
mentary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index 

of BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Because learning to use 
an index is a fundamental 
study skill and the Index 
of BRITANNICA JUNIOR is 





designed to develop this skill It is a fact and 
finding Index. It is the key to more than 
3600 main articles, contains 20,000 index 
entries and more than 50,000 references. 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR develop 
good study habits in children? 
It teaches the child how to use reference 
materials . . . to use an index .. . to 
follow directions in finding material . . . 
to use an atlas . . . to use independent 
source material written for him at his own 


level. 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR corre- 
lated with school courses of study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR’S editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times 

is BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 

It is current at each 
printing. 


How does the cost of a set of 

BRITANNICA JUNIOR com- 

pare with that of other juve- 

nile encyclopaedias? 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR is less 
in cost. 





Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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It is not enough for those who oppose the present sys- 
tem to attempt to substitute .a vague program for one that 
has had a considerable measure of success. Obviously, any 
destruction of price controls will mean a salary cut for 
teachers. Teachers with many other white collar workers 
have shared only slightly in the wartime increase in national 
income. Whatever limited success has been achieved in 
raising salaries can be nullified very quickly by further 
increases in the cost of living. 

Weakening of price control may be profitable for the 
time being for certain groups but undoubtedly the ultimate 
result will be harmful to the nation as a whole. 





Southeastern Convention District 


LARGE attendance and inspiring addresses character- 

ized the thirty-first annual meeting of Schoolmen’s 
Week and the Southeastern Convention District at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 22-25. 

At the opening meeting President Thomas S. Gates ex- 
tended greetings, and addresses were made by Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and J. W. New- 
ton, President of PSEA. Dr. Haas spoke on “Education 
and Postwar Planning,” and Mr. Newton used as his topic, 
“Unity of Plan and Purpose.” (See page 281 of this issue 
for this address.) 

Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, 
D. C., addressed the first evening meeting on “The United 
States in the Postwar World.” The speaker at the second 
evening session was Mrs. Eveline M. Burns, formerly chief 
of the Economic Security and Health Section of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. Her topic was “The 
Social Services in the Postwar World.” 


Officers 


Officers for the year were elected at a meeting of the 
House of Delegates of the District in December. The 
Resolutions were also presented at this time. 

President, Warren P. Snyder, Bristol 
Vice-President, Albert G. Weidensaul, Upper Darby (on 
military leave) 


Resolutions 


1. We salute those members of our profession, especially 
those from our district, now serving with the Armed Forces 
throughout the world. Likewise, we commend those who 
give unstintingly of their time and talent in the great cause 
on the home front. 

2. The Southeastern Convention District wishes to com- 
mend Governor Edward Martin for his reappointment of 
Francis B. Haas as Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This act insures not only the continuance of Dr. Haas’ 
distinguished service to the schools of Pennsylvania but 
shows an increasing respect for the continuity of this office 
which is gratifying to the teachers of this Commonwealth. 

3, We recognize and appreciate the part the PSEA has 
played in making possible the teachers’ salary adjustment 
through an act of the State Legislature. We urge the 
PSEA to oppose all national trends and developments 
which raise the cost of living; we give our support “to 
holding the line” against inflation. 

4. To make our Association still more effective, we en- 
dorse the Amendment to the PSEA Constitution that would 
increase dues from one to two dollars. 

5. We urge that our State and National Associations 
study carefully the problem of teacher shortage and place 
the facts before the Selective Service System in Washington. 
Unless greater liberty in deferring teachers is permitted in 
school systems, the schools will be unable to fulfill satis- 
factorily their obligations to this generation. 

6. We commend those of our members who have con- 
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tributed to the War and Peace Fund of the NEA. We 
urge those who have not contributed to reconsider and give 
so that education may have its rightful place in planning 
the postwar world. 

7. We recommend an amendment to the Retirement Law 
which would provide credit for all out-of-the-state service, 
provided the applicant pays for the deductions and con- 
tributions which would have been made if the service had 
been rendered in the State. 

8. The membership of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict oppose any Federal Act which would place the school 
employes of Pennsylvania under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Social Security Act. 

9. The membership of the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict urgently requests the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Assistance substantially to increase the old-age as- 
sistance payments and to permit private charitable in- 
dividuals or organizations to supplement without limit 
these increased allotments. These payments once increased 
to provide a decent living should conform with the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar. 

10. The Southeastern Convention District joins with the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation in urging the Governor and the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to appoint an acting chief of Health 
and Physical Education and such assistants as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the general health program of the State. 

—_—_—_o—=>-_ e —_____ 


Latin Week 


N THE second year of the state-wide celebration of 

Latin Week, February 28-March 3, 1944, the teachers 
and students of Latin brought to the attention of the public 
the benefits derived directly and indirectly from the study 
of Latin. In the Pittsburgh area there were programs in 
the various schools, and the Buhl Planetarium with the 
cooperation of the Classical Association gave a “Sky Show 
in the Theater of the Heavens” followed by a stage presenta- 
tion of “Daedalus and Victory” to nearly five thousand 
pupils from seventy-six schools, at ten different perform- 
ances. At the Planetarium there was also a marvelous 
exhibit of two hundred eighty objects from twenty-five 
schools. 

Under the auspices of the Philadelphia Classical Society 
the second annual rally of Latin students from Philadelphia 
and the southeastern part of the state was held in the audi- 
torium of the Philadelphia Girls’ High School on March 1, 
1944. Don Rose, popular columnist, addressed the capacity 
audience. There was a fashion show with genuine Roman 
togas from the University of Pennsylvania Museum, musical 
selections, group singing of Latin songs, and a display of 
prize winning posters. Awards were given to the prize 
winners in the poster and literary contests sponsored by the 
society in the sixty or more high schools within the area. 
The Fels Planetarium staged a special show, “Mythology 
in the Heavens” for its Latin constituency. 

Not only in the Pittsburgh and the Philadelphia areas 
but also in many sections of the State there were radio 
broadcasts, renditions of Latin hymns, fashion shows in 
Roman togas, posters, and assembly programs emphasizing 
the value of Latin antecedents in science, mathematics, his- 
tory, and English, and also in the very roots of Anglo- 
democracy. In some sections of the State plans are already 
being formulated for the observance of Latin Week, Febru- 
ary 26 to March 2, 1945. 

—Mary L. Hess, Publicity Chairman, 
Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers, Hellertown 





A world that is becoming “a neighborhood” must be a 
Brotherhood.—T. Parry Jones 
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Bucknell Guidance 
Workshop 


HE 22d session of the Bucknell 

Summer School will offer profes- 
sional training for teachers, administra- 
tors, and counselors in service. The 
counselor-training program is designed 
for school counselors and persons who 
will be engaged in the counseling of 
men returning from the armed services 
and those who must transfer from war 
industry to peacetime pursuits. The 
training program will be emphasized 
in the Guidance Workshop, which is 
entering its sixth year at Bucknell. This 
workshop, which is under the direc- 
tion of Frank G. Davis, professor of 
education, will bring to the Campus a 
number of experts now working in the 
rehabilitation and readjustment _pro- 
grams already in process in this country. 


—_——_~~—_ 


Memory Selections for 
College | 


HE National Education Association 

announces that its Selections for 
Memorizing in Personal Growth Leaf- 
let form are now available for Grades 
13, 14, 15, and 16. This completes the 
set from the first grade through col- 
lege. The college numbers are _par- 
ticularly attractive and feature some of 
the finest material in the language. 
Among selections included are: 

The House by the Side of the Road 
and The Calf Path by Sam Walter 
Foss 

The Land Where Hate Should Die 
by Denis A. McCarthy 

I Hear America Singing and The 
Ship of State by Walt Whitman 

The Secret of Happiness by Con- 
fucius 

The Bill of Rights 

L’Envoi by Rudyard Kipling 

Thanatopsis by William Cullen 
Bryant 

Barter by Sara Teasdale 

Character of the Happy Warrior by 
William Wordsworth 


Selections from the Bible and Shakes- 
peare, and many shorter pieces. 


Selections for Memorizing, Grade 13 
is PGL No. 293; Grade 14, No. 294; 
Grade 15, No. 295; Grade 16, No. 296. 

PGLS are Ic each in quantities of 25 
or more, cash with order. Persons 


wishing all 16 of the Memory Selection 
Leaflets may send in a $1 bill for Spe- 
cial Offer No. 1 which includes all 
Memory Selections and 85 other at- 
tractive titles. Order from the National 
Education 


6, D. C. 


Association, 


Washington, 
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In this fast-moving war “gittin’ thar 
fustest with the mostest’ depends upon 
many thousands of compact, motor-driven 
units of transportation—such as the prime 
mover truck—the landing barge—the 
transport plane. 


On the critical home front Greyhound 
buses are just as truly prime movers 
of fighting Americans, whether these 
men and women are in uniform, in 
working slacks and jumpers, or in plain 
business suits. 


The colossal wartime job done by inter- 
city buses, such as Greyhound’s, can be 
guessed at when you learn that these 





GREYHOUND 


coaches may well carry more than a 
billion passengers this year. The great 
majority of Greyhound passengers are 
in essential war work or in Uncle 
Sam’s fighting forces—going directly to 
factories, shipyards, arsenals and farms 
scattered along more than 70,000 miles 
of highway or to the very doorsteps 
of their homes. 


That’s the kind of prime movers 
Greyhound buses are proving to be in 
wartime. And when this war’s over and 
won, theyll be the prime movers of 
Americans in better days to come, on 
a new scale of comfort and convenience. 


t# 








Tue Aruietic Councit of Coopers- 
burg Junior-Senior High School on 
March 16 honored the Honorable 
Franklin H. Lichtenwalter of Center 
Valley, majority leader in the House 
of Representatives from Lehigh Coun- 
ty, by presenting to him the first in a 
series of planned awards to adults in 
the school’s area who have achieved 
“Successful Leadership in Life.” In 
making the award before a dinner 
audience of almost 150 students and 
adults, Warren Kauffman, basketball 
player and student representative on the 
Athletic Council, pointed to the fact 
that Mr. Lichtenwalter, in addition to 





having become one of the youngest 
Majority Leaders in the Common- 
wealth’s history, also enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of being the first non-lawyer 
leader in almost a half century of Penn- 
sylvania lawmaking. The award came 
as a complete surprise to the legislator, 
who had just completed a challenging 
address to the school’s boy and girl 
athletes, when Warren arose to make 
the presentation. 


No. 2 ScHoor in Perry Township, 
Lawrence County, burned on March 9. 
Dorothy Doak of Beaver Falls taught 
the school. 











Th by music educators actively engaged 
~ in teaching school music 


American 
Singer 


JOHN W. BEATTIE A New Series 
Dean, The School of Music 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois . 
® Creative approach 
JOSEPHINE WOLVERTON J : 
Assistant Professor of Public School Music e Concise organization 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


® Songs of the Americas 


HOWARD HINGA and other countries 
Supervisor of Elementary Music 

Public Schools, Rochester, New York = Teaching aids in books 
GRACE V. Wenoen ® Kindergarten through 
Supervisor of Music s 

Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas sixth grade 


88 Lexington Ave. 


American Book Company Nye sy 














OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


A series of social studies 





textbooks based on history, 
with emphasis on its social, 
economic, and geographi- 
cal aspects. 

@ 





OUR COUNTRY—Beeby, Hanna, McClure.~ The story of America for be- 
ginning history classes. (Grades 4 or 5). 

A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE UNITED STATES—McClure, Scheck, 
Wright. The story of civilization from the beginning to about 1500. . (Grades 
5 or 6). 

THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN NATIONS—McClure, Scheck, Wright. 
The history of present-day countries from about 1500 to World War II. 
(Grades 6 or 7). 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—McClure and Yarbrough. The history 
of our country to 1943. (Grades 7 or 8). 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP—Blough and McClure. A civics em- 
phasizing the duties and responsibilities as well as the privileges of American 
citizenship. (Grades 7 or 8). Pennsylvania Civics Supplement by Elmer W. 
Cressman. 











*Give your pupils a better understanding of to- ‘ OF EITIEENSAD 
day’s events with Our Developing Civilization. 
ping 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


221 Fourth Avenue New York 3 
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Necrology 


Frances I. Macautey, retired Phila- 
delphia school teacher, died March 16 
after an_ extended illness. Miss 
Macauley, who taught in various schools 
in the city for 43 years, retired seven 
years ago. 

Mrs. Eva Katuryn ANGLIN, teacher 
in Dickinson Township, Cumberland 
County, died March 26 following an 
illness of four weeks. 

Wituram J. Kings of New Buffalo, 
supervising principal of Bristol Town- 
ship schools until his retirement three 
years ago, died March 26. 

Mina A. Houseman, retired, of Belle 
Vernon died on March 4. Miss House- 
man had served as a public school 
teacher in this Commonwealth for a 
period of 43 years. During those years 
she served in the North Belle Vernon 
schools for a period of four years, and 
in the schools of Belle Vernon for a 
period of eight years. The remainder 
of her years of service as a teacher were 
spent in the public schools of Charleroi. 

Mrs. Mauve Fee Hvrr, for twenty 
years a teacher in the elementary de- 
partment of the Coudersport schools, 
died on April 5. Mrs. Huff was obliged 
to give up her work in December, 1943, 
because of ill health. 

Roy W. Lampert, teacher of voca- 
tional electricity in the Latrobe High 
School, died on March 19. 

Dr. W. S. Bett, school physician of 
the Latrobe public schools for nineteen 
years, died April 1. 

Ausert E. Decxarp, 64, of New 
Bloomfield, who was appointed super- 
intendent of schools of Perry County 
on January 18, 1944, died April 9 in 
a Harrisburg Hospital following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Deckard, 
who succeeded the late D. A. Kline 
as county superintendent, had been an 
assistant superintendent for 23 years. 


CuarLes Homer Bowers,  superin- 
tendent of schools at Nanty-Glo, died 
April 9. 

A. Preston RINGLER, a teacher in 
Hanover Junior High School, died sud- 
denly from the effects of a heart at- 
tack on March 10. Mr. Ringler had 
been a teacher in Somerset High 
School from 1928 to 1943. He was a 
graduate of Gettysburg College and a 
veteran of World War I. 


Mrs. ExizaBeTH PENpDLEBURY, 83, 
who is said to be the first woman 
school principal in Philadelphia, died 
January 31. Mrs. Pendlebury was 
graduated from the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, and at the age of 17 
was placed in charge of the old Wheat- 
sheaf school. When she retired in 1924, 
she was principal of the Stephen Girard 
school. 
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Ss NEW BOOKS © 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We include only those that we commend 
to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a 





ance with many other books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they 


SHERLOCK HoLMEs AND Mr. Watson. Edited 
by Christopher Morley. 366 pp. Har- 
court, Brace. $1.20 

This new compilation was prepared with 
special reference to the needs of younger 
readers. Two experienced teachers helped Mr. 

Morley with suggestions on reading likes of 

high school students. Notes are numerous to 

explain the “English of another land” and of 

another generation. Mr. Morley has used “A 

Textbook of Friendship” as the subtitle of the 

volume which contains the following stories: 

“A Study in Scarlet”; “The Sign of the 

Four’; “The Final Problem”; “The Adven- 

ture of the Empty House”; “The Adventure 

of the Bruce-Partington Plans.” Other sec- 
tions are a Guide to the Complete Sherlock 

Holmes and Note for Advanced Students. 


First PrincipLes oF Business. L. A. Rice, 
J. H. Dodd, A. L. Cosgrove. 608 pp. 
Illus. Heath. $2 

An introductory course for ninth and tenth- 
grade students which contains a wide va- 
riety of topics—communication, transporta- 
tion, saving and credit, money, insurance, 
utilities, management, consumption, produc- 
tion, buying, selling, financing, letter writing, 
and record keeping. The organization is 
noteworthy for its logical development of 
topics. The text progresses from a discussion 
of the scope and organization of business 
through a study of the agencies which aid 
business to function effectively and an explana- 
tion of how business activities are carried on 
from day to day, to the final chapters on the 
importance of personnel in business. Each 
chapter is followed by activities. Review 
questions, research questions which lead the 
student to original sources, laboratory prob- 
lems, vocabulary questions, and _ correlated 
arithmetic supplement the text and help the 
teacher to provide for individual differences. 

Book One. 
Illus. Ginn. 


EveRYDAY JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. 
William Betz. 416 pp. 
$1.12 

In this new program for the junior high 
school or upper grades, the fundamentals of 
arithmetic and their application, and geometry 
as met in everyday use receive about equal 
attention. The teaching program for de- 
veloping basic arithmetical skills includes in- 
ventory tests and related practice exercises, 
reemphasis on the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
maintenance program through exercises and 
drill, and mastery tests throughout. Provision 
is made for a maximum and minimum 
course. Book Two, to come, extends the 
teaching of the basic principles and skills of 
arithmetic and geometry and includes sub- 
jects such as indirect measurement and the 
phases of symbolic thinking. Teachers’ 

Manuals are a part of the program. 

How to Use THE ADDING MACHINE SELECTIVE 
Keysoarp. Thelma M. Potter and Albert 
Stern. 93 pp. Gregg. $0.60 

This latest of Gregg’s “How-To-Use” busi- 
ness machines manuals contains ten units of 
instruction. The material in each unit is 
graded according to three levels of achieve- 
ment—minimum, standard, and maximum. 

A basic operational skill and a_ thorough 

knowledge of the uses of the selective-key- 

board type of adding machine can be ob- 


tained in a short time with the aid of this 
manual. 








Farm aNpD City. Book I, 192 pp., $0.88. 


ANIMALS, PLANTs, AND MACHINES. Book 
Il, 254 pp. $0.96. Illus. Lucy S. 
Mitchell and Margaret W. Brown. Heath 


Two books of a new series, Our Growing 
World, for grades one through six. The 
books help children to understand how people 
live together in homes and communities and 
how they satisfy their needs for food, clothing, 
and shelter. “Farm and City” is concerned 
with the home life of two families, one liv- 
ing on a farm, the other in a city apartment. 
In six groups of stories, four children work 
and play together in wholesome relationship 
with each other and with their families. The 
two modes of living, in farm and city, are 
realistically presented and are well contrasted. 
In the first story of “Animals, Plants, and 
Machines” the imaginary experiences of a boy 
who thought he could live without plants or 
animals are used to trace the familiar things 
in daily use to their sources of production. 
In the following stories children who want 
to see for themselves find out how a dairy, 


to secure the books. 


a cheese factory, and a coal mine are run; 
where wool, cotton, silk, rayon, and rubber 
come from. They see the ways people travel, 
by horse, train, auto, and airplane. The final 
group of stories, People at Work, takes them 
to a broadcasting station, a bank, an office, 
and a school room. 


Most-Usep Army Terms. Compiled by J. J. 
Jontig and C. L. Swem. 125 pp. Gregg. 
$0.60 

In this volume are the 5,000 most fre- 
quently used army terms, words, and phrases 
arranged alphabetically and accompanied by 

Gregg Shorthand outlines. The book also is 

a guide for the spelling of army terms. 


B. C. Gruenberg and N. 
728 pp. Illus. Ginn. 


BioLoGy AND Man. 
E. Bingham. 
$2.24 

The authors have aimed to give students 

a unified science of living things which will 

serve aS an introduction to future study in 

preparing to become nurses or technicians, 
physicians or administrators, or from other 









@ Schools teach 
character and so- 
cial standards— 
so important now 
with millions 
more mothers at 
work and fathers 
Ss overseas, at 
camp and on night shifts 
in the factories. Certain 
standards which have been 
rather artificial, based purely 
on social prejudice are be- 
ing outmoded and ques- 
tioned. The hard and fast 
rule doesn’t seem to apply 
any more. And, if you as a 
teacher ever feel a bit per- 
plexed, it’s not to be won- 
dered at. 

War needs create their 
own acceptance, bringing in new, 
basic thinking. They prove helpful 
and useful that which might even 
have been considered quite use- 
less... You have reason to want 
to stop and think matters out. 
In particular, when one of these 
new acceptances hits the old pre- 
war ‘“‘it-just-isn’t-done-by-ladies- 








A HELPFUL, USEFUL HINT FOR YOU 


and-gentlemen” attitude toward 
chewing Gum. 


And, it’s about Gum that we 
believe we have an idea for you 
to try out some day to coax along 
better Homework. We say “some 
day” because Chewing Gum is in 
such need by our Armed 
Forces and in our War 
Plants at present, there’s a 
civilian shortage. You see, 
our fighters and war work- 
ers have found chewing 
seems to relieve nervous 
tension and aid their con- 
centration, also helps them 
do monotonous and dis- 
tasteful jobs with more will. 

o - e 
You get the idea—and have prob- 
ably filed away for the future how 
you can apply these aids in helping certain 
youngsters do better by their lessons at home. 
There isn’t enough quality Gum such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint to go around now with 
the Armed Forces and Industry taking so 
much and we can’t make more without les- 
sening quality which we will not do. This is 
not to increase present demand for our prod- 
uct, therefore. But we hope it increases 
good will toward it and that this may 
some day prove helpful and useful to you. 


Y-23 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM KATE GREENAWAY’S GENTEEL FAMILY 1885 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


393 












... another 
brilliant CHAPTER 
now in the making! 


"| All America is interested 
in the part that America’s 
railroads are playing in 

the war program. For only by rail 
can millions of fighting men and 
their impedimenta be transported 
smoothly and efficiently. Hence, rail 
performance is vital. 






So America has watched the rail- 
roads in action... and the perform- 
ance has been brilliant. 


“North Western” is grateful to all 
of you in the teaching profession for 
the generous support you have given 
the railroads. Your willingness to 
adjust your travel plans to war-time 
conditions is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In this action you are con- 
tributing directly to the war effort. 


We know we can continue to count 
on you. Thanks to your help and 
that of other patriotic Americans, 
your railroads are writing another 
brilliant chapter in ’44. 











SERVING AMERICA IN WAR AND PEACE 
FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 
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professions or vocations. The biology centers 
attention on man. It takes up the study of 
plants and animals as they are related to 
man and as they are needed to fill out the 
complete picture of life. It includes such new 
phases as aviation biology bacteriophage; bio- 
tin; blood bank, donors, transfusion, types; 
fortified or vitaminized bread and flour; 
homeostasis; penicillin; the sulfa drugs; 
typhoid carrier. The book is equipped with 
study aids and is illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and diagrams. 


——_——__—_ 


Separate Star 


Under the above title, Loula Grace Erdman, 
head of the English Department in the Sam 
Houston Junior High School, Amarillo, Texas, 
has written a delightful story that will be in- 
valuable for teacher recruiting, Future Teach- 
ers, and for beginning teachers. The book 
combines a wholesome philosophy of life and 
education with the drama and romance of 
small town life. This volume will make an 
admirable present for older teachers to send 
to young friends who are thinking of teach- 
ing or who are in their first year in the teach- 
ing service. It is published by Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, New York. $2.25.—Joy Elmer Morgan 


~~ 


Books Received 


Ginn and Co., Statler Office Bldg., Park 
Square, Boston, Mass.: 
Best-LikED LITERATURE. Book Two. 
Angela M. Broening, A. Laura McGregor, 
L. V. Koos, G. N. Kefauver. $1.60. 
(For review of Book One, see page 269 
of April PSJ.) 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
Ne YG. 
MEET AN AMERICAN. 
Smith. $1.60 
PracTicE IN EncuisH. Book One (paper). 
Ruth H. Teuscher. $0.60 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 373 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
Common Worps FoR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
David H. Patton. Progressive Word 
Mastery series, text-workbook _ speller. 


Edited by Elmer R. 


$0.30 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40 St., N. Y. C.: 

Guipinc THE NorMat Cuitp. Agatha H. 

Bowley. $3 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.: 

AntmaLcs WE Know. DEPENDENT PLANTS. 
GarRDEN _ INDOORS. MACcHINES. PLANT 
AND ANIMAL PARTNERSHIP. SounD. Bertha 
M. Parker. $0.32 each. Six new Basic 
Science Series booklets 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201 W. 4 St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio: 

AppLieD Business Law. 
and McKee Fisk. $1.72 

Procnosis, GUIDANCE, AND PLACEMENT IN 
Business EpucaTion. J. F. Dame, A. R. 
Brinkman, and W. E. Weaver. $2 


D. A. Pomeroy 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


U. S. Office of Education 


THE CoMMUNICATION ARTS AND THE HicH 
ScHoo. Victory Corps. $0.25 

EpucaTion 1n Cusa. S. K. Turosienski. 
$0.20 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AND THE WAR. 
A mimeographed bibliography 

ser ee ScHooL LuncHes EDUCATIONAL. 
0.10 








HosprraL CorpsMAN. Prepared for the 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Vocational Division, by the U. 
S. Navy 

These publications may be secured from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 

THe Amazon: A New Frontier? Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St, N. Y. C. 
$0.25 

Eat RicHt To Work AND Win. Swift and 
Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 

HEALTHFUL LivING FOR CHILDREN. Assn. 
for Childhood Education, 1201—16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.35 

HoME VEGETABLE GARDENING. PRODUCTION, 
CONSERVATION, AND PROCESSING OF Foop 
FOR Famity Use. Courses 15 and 21 of 
the Food Production War Training Pro- 
gram, prepared by Pennsylvania State 
College. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg 

One Meat For Att. A SAFER WORLD FOR 
Basies. Evaporated Milk Assn., 307 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 

Reapinc List ON THE Four FREEDOMS 
AND THE ATLANTIC CHARTER. Dorothy 
E. Smith. National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 211 W. 68th St., Chicago 
21,' Til.” Goeas 

Tue RocKEFELLER FoUNDATION—A REVIEW 
FOR 1943. Raymond B. Fosdick 

TEACHERS COLLEGES AFTER Two YEARS OF 
War. Research Bulletin, NEA, 1201— 
16th St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





$0.25 
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Notes and News 


Duane Woop, former principal of the 
Aleppo Township High School, Greene 
County, has accepted a position as sci- 
ence teacher in the Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, High School. Mr. Wood had 
taught in the Aleppo Township school 
thirteen years and had served as prin- 
cipal during seven of these years. Bart- 
ley Rutan of Cameron, West Virginia, 
will take Mr. Wood’s place for the re- 


mainder of the term. 


J. W. Brartie, faculty adviser of The 
Mirror, Palmer High School, Palmer- 
ton, was honored for “outstanding 
service to the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association” by the award of a gold 
key at the organization’s annual con- 
vention in New York City in March. 
Mr. Beattie is now in the U. S. Army 
and is in training at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. Another winner announced at 
the convention was Barbara Brown, 16- 
year-old student of Philadelphia, who 
won top honors and a $100 war bond 
for writing the best editorial on “Why 
Buy War Bonds?” in a nation-wide 
contest sponsored by the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. 


Tuomas H. Forp, superintendent of 
schools in Reading and treasurer of 
the School Waste Paper Fund, re- 
ports that 129% tons of paper were 
collected from the schools in the city 
and county on February 22. A total of 
$1,582.10 was received for the paper. 
Checks are to be forwarded the _par- 
ticipating schools for the amount due, 
and the monies are to be placed in 
school activities funds in accordance 
with the request of the Defense Coun- 
cil of Reading and Berks County. 


JosepH Mutter, director of guidance 
of the Wilkes-Barre public schools, 
contributed an article to the March 
issue of Instructor, entitled “Why 
Children Misbehave.” 


Mary JANE Younc, supervisor of 
music of Coopersburg and Lower Mil- 
ford school, directed the operetta, 
“Tulip Time,” which was presented 
to a capacity audience on March 31. 


RutH Fepper, Bucks County school 
psychologist, is serving as chairman of 
an evaluation committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle Atlantic States 
and Maryland. Dr. Fedder, with the 
assistance of 25 other prominent edu- 
cators, is conducting the evaluation of 
the Little Flower Catholic High School 
of Philadelphia. The Little Flower 
Catholic High School has an enrol- 
ment of over 4,000 girls. 


J. M. Bonesraxe, history instructor 
in Waynesboro High School, has been 
appointed research and _ statistical ad- 
viser in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. He started in his new 


position on April 15. 





Auten D. Parrerson, director of 
teacher education and placement at the 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
has been granted a leave of absence for 
the duration to accept a position as 
acting chairman of the .appointments 
division at Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. . 

CaTHARINE E, Losacu, chairman of 
Latin at Abington Senior High School, 
has just been elected representative to 
the American Classical League from 
the Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers. Miss Lobach has 
traveled extensively in the United States, 
Europe, Canada, and Mexico. She came 
to Abington from Honesdale High 
School in Wayne County. She has 
been program chairman of the high 
school Parent-Teacher Association for a 
number of years. 


Lots M. Ciark, adviser, Early Child- 
hood and Elementary Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, has 
been elected president of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association. For the 
past six years Miss Clark has been a 
member of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Prior to that time she 
served as a professor of education in 
the State Teachers College, West 
Chester. Miss Clark has for several 
years been interested in rural educa- 


tion, and has had published in profes- 


sional magazines several articles on 
rural education. ; 
———_————_ 


Calendar 


April 29-May 6—National Boys and 
Girls Week 

May 1—Americanism Day 

May 5-6—Eastern Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence on Art Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Kutztown 

May 7-14—Music Week 

May 15-21—Physical Fitness Week 

May 21—I Am An American Day 

June 29-30—Pennsylvania Vocational 
Association, Eagles Mere 

July 4-7—82d Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, Pitts- 
burgh 

July 10-21—7th Annual Conference of 
NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals, University of 
Pittsburgh 

July 25-27—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 

October 3-5—Second Wartime Public 
Health Conference, American Pub- 
lic Health Assn., New York City 


October 26-27—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 

November 3-4—Pennsylvania Associa- 


tion of Deans of Women, Harris- 
burg 
November 
Week 


5-1l1—American Education 
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Pres., H. L. Blair, 118 

News and Notes, see Notes and News 

Newspaper Project, Tuberculosis, 55 

Notes and News, 30, 62, 94, 126, 175, 207, 
239, 271, 305 


Oo 
Oakdale Teacher Retires, Edna A. Richards, 206 
Obligations of State Assns., G. E. alk, 5 
Officers, PSEA, 138, 140, 226; Ruling re 1944, 
109 
Open House, Honesdale H. S., 282 
Orders of the Day for Students, V. Kersey, 115 
Organ, Use of Hammond in Butler H. S., 114 
Our Great American Heritage, Personal Growth 
Leaflets, NEA, 41 
Our Job, 93 
Outlook for Ed., S. D. Shankland, 39 


P 

Pamphlets, Pertinent, 28, 32, 61, 92, 124, 169, 
173, 204, 238, 269, 304 

Pan American Day, 257 

Parents and Teachers, Pa. Congress, 83 

Peabody Scholarships, 264 

Peace, Education and World, 102 

Pennsylvania Academy of Science, 261 

Pennsylvania Assn. of Deans of Women, 55, 83, 
108 


Pennsylvania Business Educators Assn., 139 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, 83 
Pennsylvania Dept., Supr. and Cur. Dev., 222 
Pennsylvania Ed. Salesmen’s Club, Golf, 282 
Pennsylvania Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System, 25th Anniversary, 160, 283; Provision 
for Return from Military Service, 294 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Costs and Receipts, 
2; M. Elizabeth Matthews, 14 


Pennsylvania School Press Assn., Officer Resigns, 
20; Regional Conventions, 52; Williamsport 
Entertains Dist. Group, 172 

Pennsylvania State College, Editorial Contest, 84; 
Reading Conf., 297; Supts. Conf., 

Pennsylvania State Ed. Assn.: Amendments to 
Constitution, 51, 82, 114, 157, Vote, 183; 
Annual Convention, 17, 50, 109, 137, 183, 
Programs, 110, 142; Dedicates Service Flag, 
185, Names of Gold Star Members, 186; 
Directory, 226; Dynamic Force, G. E. Walk, 
47; Local Branch Affiliates with NEA, 64; 
Membership, Berks Co., 87; New Pres., J. W. 
Newton, 184; Officers, 1943, 138, 140, Ruling 
re 1944, 109, Directory, 226; Resolutions, 87, 
183; Swims Against Tide, G. E. Walk, 107 

Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Assn., 199, 
223; Officers, 223; Resolutions, 223 

Pennsylvania State School Secretaries Assn., Of- 
ficers, 199, 223 

Permanent Fund, Trustees, Auditor's Report, 
155; Minutes of Meeting, 108; Trustees Re- 
port, 155 

Perry Co. Supt., A. E. Deckard, 220 

Personal Growth Leaflets, NEA, 41, 57, 301 

Pertinent Pamphlets, see Pamphlets, Pertinent 

Philadelphia School Radio Programs, 264 

Physical Fitness, in the Army, J. R. Sharman, 
174; Week, 296 

Pi Lambda Theta Awards, 184 

Pittsburgh Teachers Assn., 40th Anniversary, 262 

Pitt’s Education Conf., 55 

Plan, Unity of, J. W. Newton, 281 

Porter, R. B., Exceptional Children, 289 

Poster Contest, Victory, 31 

Postwar, Committee, 291; Education, F. B. Haas, 
37, 190; Planning, A. G. Grace, 218; Prob- 
lems, J. W. Newton, 291; Supt., C. H. Grose, 
249 

Potter Co. Supts. Honored, 106 

Prayer for Teachers, 294 

Pre-flight Aeronautics Program, Bombers for 
Schools, 141; Teachers Course, 184 

Pre-induction, Consultant Service, 14; Training 
for Army, A. D. Holt, 7 

President's Message, J. W. Newton, 198, 221, 
260; G. E. Walk, 17, 47, 79, 106, 164 

Presidents of Assn., Living Past, 141 

Prizes, Edith L. Sturtevant, 104 

Problems Confronting Teachers in Military Serv- 
ice, 29 

Proclamation, Wm. Penn Day, 286 

Professional Ethics Com. Report, 163 

Professional Relations, Mansfield STC Inst., 16 

Program of Army Service Forces, W. L. Weible, 
253 

Program of State Assns., G. E. Walk, 5 

Psychology in H. S., L. Billig, 44 

Public Ed. and Postwar Planning, A. G. Grace, 


218 

Public Health Conf., 58 

Public Relations Assn., School, 57 

Public School Employes’ Retirement System, 25th 
Anniversary, 187 

Purpose, Unity of, J. W. Newton, 281 


R 

~—_ Programs, Indiana STC, 293; Philadelphia, 
26 

Reading Instruction Conf., Pa. State College, 297 

Reception for Supt. Tyson and Dr. Nancarrow, 84 

Recruitment in Teacher Ed., Henry Klonower, 196 

Reemployment Rights of Those in Services, 166 

Resolutions, PSEA, 87, 183 

Resource Units, Social Units, 92, 205 

Retirement Board Election, School 
Elected, 200; Nominees, 22 

Retirement Problems Com., Minutes of Meetings, 
20, 108, 200; Report, 159 

Retirement System, Public School Employes’, 25th 
Anniversary, 187, 283; Provision for Return 
from Military Service, 294 

Richards, Edna A., Retires, 206 

Rose of the Danube, Grove City Chorus, 170 

Ross, Carmon, Interpreting the Schools, 99 

Rules of Procedure, 139 

Rural Schools, Exceptional Children, R. B. 
Porter, 289 


Employes’, 


S 

Safety Studied by Teachers, 174 

Sampson, W. C., Retires, 23 

Schaeffer, Nathan C., Scholarship, 217 

Scholarship, Examination, Senatorial, 257; Nathan 
— 217; Peabody College for Women, 
26 

Scholastic Magazine Awards, 188 

School and Home, Mrs. Wm. A. Hastings, 106 

School Board Sec. Assn., 199; Officers, 223 

School Enrolment Drops, 206 

Schoolmen’s Week, 221; See also Southeastern 
Convention District 

School Personnel Commended, 83 

School Public Relations Assn., 57 

Schools, Interpreting, Carmon Ross, 99; Teachers 
Can Sell, H. P. Lauterbach, 285 

Schultz, J. R., Allegheny Pres. Inaugurated, 84 

Science, Groups, Western Convention District, 50; 
Lg Academy, 261; Talent Search, Westinghouse, 

1 


Secondary School Prin., Pa. Branch of Nat'l 
_ Assn., 56, 116; Officers, 116; Resolutions, 116 
Secondary Schools Cooperate with Selective Serv- 
ice, 121 
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HETHER you go to the city or 
country 
shore . 


mountains or sea- 
. you will enjoy your summer 
vacation more with T.P.U. protection. 
For T.P.U.s P-H  (Peerless-Hospital) 
Certificate pays generous benefits in case 
of sickness or accident—during vacation 
time as well as during the school year. 
The P-H pays $25.00 a week (beginning 
the 8th day) for home confinement. It 
pays $37.50 if you are confined to a hos- 
pital (including first week). And P-H 
protection costs so little . . . only a few 
cents a day. Find out how much you 
get with P-H protection mail the 
coupon today. 
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Secretaries Assn., Pa. Assn. of School, 199, 223 144; Legislation, 161, NEA _ State Directors, 


Seitzer, R. H., Teaching Illiterates, 168 156, Permanent Fund, 155, Permanent Head- 
Selective Service, Sec. Schools Cooperate, 121 quarters, 149, Professional Ethics, 163, Re- 
Self-Government, Education, 290 tirement Problems, 159, Teacher Welfare, 158, 
S. 637, Federal Aid to Ed., 84, 298, Senator Davis Treasurer, 149, 154; Resolutions, 183; Results 

Speaks for, 102; W. E. Givens, 101 of Election, 183; Rules of Procedure, 139; 
Senatorial Scholarship Examination, 257 Speakers, 109, 137, Please Note, 139, Special 
Service Flag, PSEA Dedicates, 185; Names of Features, 109, 137 

Gold Star members, 186, 292 State Supt., F. B. Haas Reappointed, 12 
Shankland, S. D., Outlook for Ed., 39 Steele, R. ae. 138 
Sharman, J. R. Bring Them Back Alive, 174 Stephan, E. A., Art and Community Life, 256 
Signal Corps Photo, U. S. Army, 7, 8 Stoddard, A. J., Ed. and the People’s Peace, 260 
Smith, Clara May, Retires, 23 Strayer, G. D., Ed. During Crises, 71 
Snyder, W. P., Southeastern District Pres., 261 Studebaker, Mabel, Pres., Dept. Classroom 
Social Studies, Convention Cancelled, 61, for Teachers, NEA, 


13 
Elem. Teacher, Inside back cover, Feb. ‘ Middle Students, Orders for Day, V. Kersey, 115 
States, 93; Nat'l Council, 203, 205, Inside Sturtevant, Edith L., Prizes, 104 
back cover, Feb.; Resource Units, 92, 205; Successful School Day, Grace B. Cowling, 258 


Wartime, 95 tion, 109, 137; Reports: Amendments to Con- 
Sollenberger, D. R., Honored, 82 Superintendent and Postwar Ed., C. H. Grose, 249 
Something to Think About, 87 Superintendents’ Conf., Pa. State College, 16 
Something Worthwhile, C. C. Cotner, 136 Supervision and Cur. Dev., Pa. Dept., 222 
Southeastern Convention District, 221, 300; Of- Supervisors and Directors Dept. of Classroom 

ficers, 300, Pres., W. P. Snyder, 261, Resolu- Teachers of PSEA Affiliates with NEA, 51 
_ tions, 300 ee Supply and Demand of Teachers, Sept., 1943, 
Southern Convention District, 18, 117; Officers, Henry Klonower, 141 

117; Pres., G. W. Lefever, 117; Resolutions, Swank, Paul, 138 

117 ’ 

Speech, Better Self-Control, R. E. Laramy, 46 T 
State Convention, 1943, PSEA: 17, 50, 109, 137; Tarr, B. E., 138 

Amendments to Constitution, 157, Vote, 183; Tasks as Teachers, J. E. Morgan, 215 

Analysis of House of Delegates, 184; Ballot, Tax, Federal Withholding, A. J. Eby, 15 

Preferential, 137; Breakfasts, Luncheons, Din. | Teach Government to Youth, Edward Martin, 189 

ners, 109, 137; Budget, 147, 148; Dues In- Teacher Deferment, Letter to Gen. Hershey and 

creased, 183; Hotels, 109, 137; House of Reply, 292 , 

Delegates, 109, 110, 137, 142; Housing Bu- Teacher Ed., Cooperative Com., 83, 109, 137, Pro- 

reau, 109, 137; Programs: House of Delegates, gram, 139; Recruitment, Henry Klonower, 196 

110, 142; Departments, 111, 143; Registra- Teacher, Morale and Arts, Jack Bookbinder, 45; 

stitution, 157; Attorney Service, 148; Auditor, Shall I Be, Violet Mae Nagle, 38; War Enlists, 

150; Budget, 147, 148; Executive Council, Catherine E. Geary, 42 








TEACHER S BUREAU = For 26 years Bryant Bureau 

711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. as continuously rendered 

Tee. Repent CMILADELEINAT, PA, C*eDting giscoment and 
Managers counselling services to both 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Teaching is Essential Employment. 











TEACHERS NEEDED ~ UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


~4 Member National Association of Teachers Agencies }>- 
C. H. Gordinier, Manager 202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


A large and permanent clientele Bell phone 3-5797 No charge to school officials 











THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
633 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Register Early for Widest Choice of Openings. 
List Calls Early for Best Group of Candidates. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal conferences encouraged E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 64th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
“1944 IS A TEACHERS’ MARKET” 
ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES—UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND IN ALL FIELDS 


Register now and be ready for the early calls. 
ATLANTIC 5398 Write for Information John B. Ritter, Manager 








Teacher Recruiting Poster, NEA, 298 

Teacher Welfare Committee, Minutes of Meetings, 
82, 200, 293; Report 158 

Teachers, "Marjorie ones, 287; Can Sell Schools, 
H. P. Lauterbach, 285; in the War, 87; Prayer, 
294; Supply and Demand, Sept., 1943, Henry 
Klonower, 141; Take Aviation Course, 184; 
Tasks, J. E. Morgan, 215; Tips, O. A. Crosby, 
6 


9 
Teaching, Illiterates, R. H. Seitzer, 168; Qualifi- 
cations and Certifications, G. E. Walk, 79 
Telegraphy Celebrates Anniversary, Leona West- 

land, 105 

Tenure Decisions: Anderson, 54; Hampden Twp., 
233; Kelly, Mary C., 202; Madison, Mrs. Edna, 
202; Meadows, Virginia E., 295; Pittsburgh, 
54; Punxsutawney, 295; Schuylkill Co., 295; 
Sinton, Mary Jane, 295; Washington Twp., 
202; West Mahanoy Twp., 202; Wilson, Grace 
A.,. 233 

Thanksgiving, 87; W. C. Dix, 96 

They Died Serving Their Country, 186, 292 

Timely Topics, 57, 87 

Tips for Teachers, O. A. Crosby, 96 

Training, Army Pre- Induction, A. D. Holt, 7 

Treasurer's Report, 21, 149, 154; Auditor’s Re- 
port, 150; Current Fund, 149, 154; Permanent 
Fund, 155; Welfare Fund, 150, 155, 159 

Trvetees of Permanent Fund, Auditor’s Report, 
155, Report, 155; Minutes of Meeting, 108 

Trustees of Permanent Headquarters, Report, 149 

Tunkhannock Christmas Guests, 206 

Tyson, J. H., Reception, 84; Upper Darby Supt., 


51 
U 
Unity of Plan and Purpose, J. W. Newton, 281 
University of Pittsburgh, Ed. Conf., 55; Geography 
Worksho 296 
Upper Darby, N New Supt., J. H. Tyson, 51; Re- 
ception for Supt., 84; We iC, Sampson Retires, 


23 
Upper Darby Twp. Elem. Prin. Retires, 22 
U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo, 7, 8 
USO-YMCA Positions om 115 


Valentines, Anna L. Barney, 200 

Veterans’ Legislation, H. R. 3846 and S. 1509, 223 

Vocational, Assn. Convention, American, 108; 
Training for War — Workers, 197 


Walk, G. E., 138; Au Revoir, 164; Greetings for 
New School Year, 17; Message to Members 
of Great Profession, 57; Presents Service Flag, 
185; President’s Message, 17, 47, 79, 107, 164; 
Program of Assns., 5; PSEA—a Dynamic Force, 
47; Swims Against Tide, 106; Teaching Quali- 
fications and Certification, 79 

War and Peace Fund, NEA, 19, 87; Local Branch 
Contributions, 234; Supplementary Report, 297 

War and Postwar Problems, J. W. Newton, 291; 
Committee, 291 

War Bond Editorial, Barbara Brown, 296 

War, English Teaching, R. E. Morgan, 133; 
Enlists Every Teacher, Catherine E. Geary, 42; 
Production Workers, Voc. Training, 197; 
Teachers in, 87 

War Savings, CSPA Campaign, 46; Materials for 
Schools, 38; School Personnel Commended, 83 

Wartime, Commencement Helps, NEA, 221; So- 
cial Studies, 95 

Washington and Lincoln, A. A. Blunt, 201 

We Have No Enemies, J. W. Newton, 221 

Weible, W. L., Program of Army Service Forces, 


253 

Welfare Fund, Beneficiaries, 159; Com. Report, 
158; Fifty Cents Well Spent, 89, 95; Finan- 
cial Reports, 150, 155, 159 

Welfare Letters, Excerpts, 89, 95 

Western Convention District, 18, 50, 118; Off- 
cers, 118; Resolutions, 120; Mathematics Ex- 
hibit, 120, Pres., H. J. Brownfield, 120 

Westinghouse Science Talent Search, 61 

Westland, Leona, Telegraphy Celebrates Anniver- 
sary, 105 

White, Mary D., Inspiration, 104 

White Paper, American, 102 

William Penn Day, 286 

Williamsport, Entertains PSPA Group, 172; News- 
letter Reprint, 136 

Willard, Helen S., Arts and Human Rehabilita- 
tion, 257 

Worth While, American Ed. Week, 51 

Wright, J. C., Speech at Ed. Conannen, 67 

Writing, Self- Help, 205 

bo ¢ 4 

Year to Plan and to Prepare, J. W. Newton, 198 

YMCA-USO Positions Open, 115 

York Film Library, 197 

Young, C. F., 138 

Youth, Emergency in Ed., 

Youth, Teach Government. Pg Edward Martin, 189 

Zaner-Bloser Self-Help Writing, 205 








Central Pennsylvania Business College 
323 Market Street 


Harrisburg - - Pennsylvania 
‘Summer Term Begins in June”’ 











ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tremendous expansion of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager. 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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2 McCLURG 
PUBLICATIONS 7+, 


that are almost basic requirements for the 








well-equ ipped school library 


GRANGER’S INDEX TO POETRY 
and RECITATIONS 


A practical reference book for librarians, teachers and all educators—a key to 
79,000 poems at your finger-tips. Third edition, completely revised and enlarged 
covering 592 anthologies. An invaluable reference work containing in one volume 
all the information necessary to identify selections of poetry and readings from 
even the most meagre clues. All 75,000 poems and other selections are indexed 
by author, first lines and titles—the fruit of five years compilation contained in 


1.525 pages—“An Indispensable Tool of Scholarship”. $17.50 
if I I 


EVERYTHING YOU WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS erie 
Aubarn 8S. Cunningham 
The most complete and exhaustive record of the presidents of the United States. 
Includes complete biographical material, a short history of each presidential 
campaign, a list of all cabinet members from George Washington to present day, 
and statistical information on how the states voted for president. Contains an 
invaluable section devoted to 200 questions about the presidents and their parties 
together with answers. Here is all the information that will be required for an 
understanding of the coming presidential campaign and the election. Completely 
revised by the author in the spring of 1944. A New Edition. Size 5 x 744 inches. 


137 pages. $1.50 

















A.C. MeCLURG & CO. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 




















STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 
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PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution; lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field 


trips are offered for credit. 
All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification re- 


quirements. 


College Special Curriculums President 
Bloomsburg Business and Atypical Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Industrial Arts and Atypical Education . . Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics .... Leslie Pinckney Hill 
SN wi vswexvned Library Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro .........: Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Arts, Business, Home Economics & Music J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown ......... Library and Art Education Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music James G. Morgan 
Millersville ........ Library—Industrial Arts D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business, Cooperative Education ..Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 


A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for College Certificate. 

Courses in elementary education to which those who have completed any one of the previous 
elementary curriculums may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or secondary school fields, bac- 


calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curriculums in other fields: Art, Business, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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